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Chronicle 


Home News.—On August 13 Supreme Knight James 
A. Flaherty of the Knights of Columbus and Supreme 
Treasurer D. J. Callahan carried to Secretary Kellogg the 
Knights’ protest on the Mexican perse- 
cution. This protest called upon the Gov- 
ernment to lend its aid to put a stop to 
this persecution. As was expected, the answer of the 
Administration was that the President would do nothing, 
since he considered the religious strife in Mexico to be 
the private affair of that country. After a conference be- 
tween the Secretary and the President on August 15, a 
final statement of “a hands-off” policy was made to the 
press. In this statement Mr. Kellogg took his stand on a 
purely legal argument. He denied that any American in- 
terests had suffered because of the religious strife, but 
promised action if such a loss could be shown. In spite, 
however, of the legal argument, it was considered more 
than probable that the President’s action was dictated by 


Mexican 
Policy 


political motives, since he would not care to run the risk - 


of being accused of taking action in favor of the Catholic 
Church. A possible reversal of his policy was looked for 
upon the return of Ambassador Sheffield from Mexico. 
This, too, was considered improbable, since it was known 
that the Ambassador and the Secretary have been at odds 


for some time on the question of American intervention. 
Mr. Kellogg’s speech at Plattsburg on August 18 had not 
the remotest allusion to the Mexico situation. It dealt 
entirely with the American policy of international dis 
armament and called upon the nations to make further 


regional agreements along that line. 


The most startling incident in the investigation by Col. 
Carmi A. Thompson into Philippine affairs was the speech 
made on August 18 by Senator Osmena. In this speech Sen- 
ator Osmena departed from precedent by 
directly quoting Mr. Coolidge on the sub- 
ject of independence for the Islands. Mr. 
Coolidge was quoted as having said “we are going to 
withdraw from the Islands but before doing so, we have 
a task to complete.” This task was described as bringing 
larger economic development to the Philippines. The 
significant part of this incident was that Col. Thompson, 
who is the President’s personal representative, did not 
deny the statement quoted by Senator Osmena. In the 
United States the incident was variously interpreted. In 
some quarters it was said to mean that the President was 
hinting that independence was far in the future, in others 
it was taken as a bait to the Filipinos to induce them 
to accede to the rubber development by Americans in 
which Col. Thompson’s mission is known to be interested. 


Philippine 
Question 


Austria.—The poor among the Austrian people have 
so often in the past lost the small earnings they were 
able to lay aside that one can understand the panic which 

ensued when some papers, among them 


Financial Bsc ‘ 
Panic the Communistic Abend, published the 
Averted alarming news that the Zentralbank der 


deutschen Sparkassen was involved in serious financial 
difficulties. This bank is the central depository of the 
various provincial savings institutions and carries the 
small earnings of peasants, workingmen and, in general, 
of the inhabitants of the provincial towns. Many indus- 
trial enterprises depend upon it. The only possibility of 
preventing the collapse of the bank under the pressure 
created by this sudden panic was government interven- 
tion. The Government at once sponsored the institution 
and later a bill was passed in Parliament absolutely safe- 
guarding the depositors. The bank was thus able to pay 
all the claims made upon it. It was feared, nevertheless, 
that many, who after the years of inflation again entrusted 
their earnings to a bank would be frightened away from 
all such institutions and induced to lay away their savings 
once more into the hidden stocking. Another result of 
this affair was a bitter attack on the Government by the 
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Opposition for the immense sums which were risked to 
save the bank. The Government looks for a return of 
its invéstment by way of a new Depositors’ Insurance 
act. All the banks must contribute to the fund thus cre- 
ated. 


Austrians were amazed, our correspondent writes, when 
they learned that the Ambassadors’ Conference had re- 
quested the Austrian Government to see to a stricter dis- 
armament of the country. Every Aus- 
trian knows that his country is even 
more “ disafmed” than the St. Germain 
Treaty demands and that the poverty of the State has 
kept its army far under the 23,000 rifles allowed it. The 
prohibited war material had long ago been taken from 
the country and the machines which manufactured it were 
remade to serve other purposes. Nevertheless, the In- 
terallied Military Commission, consisting of an English, 
a French and an Italian officer, does not seem to trust the 
peaceful disposition of the people. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is therefore making efforts to have the military con- 
trol handed over to the League of Nations. 


Disarmament 
Question 


Bulgaria.—King Boris returned to Sofia on August 17. 
His homecoming, which was as unexpected as his de- 
parture on July 10, when with his sister Princess Eudoxia 
he quietly left the country, was the occa- 
sion for renewed reports of his prospec- 
tive marriage with the Princess Gio- 
vanna, the youngest daughter of the King of Italy. The 
Government neither affirmed nor denied the rumor. On 
the other hand it appeared not unlikely that the appar- 
ently hasty return of the King was influenced by the re- 
cent joint protest from Belgrade, Athens and Bucharest 
regarding the activities of the comitadji on their frontiers. 
The Cabinet examined the note and it was understood that 
a reply would be forthcoming in the very near future. 
It was said that Bulgaria would indicate a wish to sug- 
gest a settlement of the dispute by the League of Na- 
tions, at the same time refuting the accusations leveled 
against it and explaining the supervisory measures volun- 
tarily adopted by it on the frontier, and the difficulties in 
their execution for reasons beyond its control. 


Return of 
King Boris 


China.—A report was given out from the headquarters 
of the allied troops of Marshals Wu Pei-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin that the town of Hawailai, the key to the Nankow 
Allies Pass, had been captured by them. This 
Control dislodgement of the Kuominchun forces 
Naskow Pass was the occasion for a patriotic ‘demon- 
stration at Peking. It was entirely unexpected and there 
had been rumors that the Kuominchun were well equipped 
with supplies reaching them from Russian sources through 
Mongolia to Kalgan, their base. There were rumors that 
intrigue was responsible for the retreat of the Kuomin- 
chun, as their position was considered impregnable. At 
all events official circles were relieved at the sudden 
change in the situation which removed all danger from 
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the capital. It was said that Wu Pei-fu would now re- 
turn to Hankow and conquer the Cantonese invaders in 
which case the Mukden party will be in the ascendancy in 
Peking. 


Germany.—German papers carried allusions to a con- 
templated restoration of the small districts of Malmedy 
and Eupen to the Reich. It is stated that Belgium, which 
Territorial now holds possession of them, was will- 
Expansion ing to enter into negotiations on the sub- 
vou ject, but that difficulties had been raised 
by France. The population of these districts is not more 
than about 25,000, but Germany understands that their 
return might be regarded as a first sign of the crumbling 
of the Versailles Treaty. In other directions, too, Ger- 
many is looking for a return of her lost possessions and 
for the breaking-down of the colonization restrictions im- 
posed by this treaty. Once she has entered the League 
and obtained a seat on its permanent Council she will be 
able to demand equal colonization rights with the other 
Powers, but even for this advantage she will evidently not 
recede from the conditions laid down by her that at pres- 
ent the Council may be enlarged for her alone. Coloniza- 
tion would help to relieve the present unemployment and 
to solve Germany’s economic troubles. 


Great Britain.—All probability of a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the coal strike again failed. At the re- 
quest of the Miners’ Federation negotiations were re- 

; sumed to put an end to the strike. At 
pay a geome a conference of delegates of the Federa- 

tion the Executive Committee, headed 
by the extremist leader “‘ Emperor” Cook, was voted a 
free hand to negotiate with the owners. The vote of the 
delegates merely required them to refer any settlement 
to the districts for ratification and forbade any but a 
national agreement. Immediately an invitation to a con- 
ference was extended to the owners “ for the purpose of 
seeking a common ground on which to come to terms.” 
But what started optimistically ended in a dismal failure. 
Owners and operators met and again deadlocked. It 
would look now as if the strike must drag on indefinitely. 
Mr. Cook declared it a fight to the finish. 


Greece.—Premier Eutaxias announced the arrest of 
former Premier Kafandaris and a number of army offi- 
cers, including General Panayopopoulos, the Mayor of 
Piraeus, involved in a new plot against 
the Government, Kafandaris recently 
issued a proclamation to high officials in 
the army inciting them to revolt against the present 
régime. Kafandaris, it was stated, would be exiled. 
He recently returned under amnesty from exile in the 
Island of Maxos. Two days after the arrest of Kafan- 
daris ex-Premier Papanastasion was also arrested pre- 
sumably for anti-Government activities. 


Ex-Premiers 
Arrested 


According to a dispatch to the New York Times, the 
Greek Government, on August 17, signed four commer- 
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cial conventions with Jugoslavia and immediately after- 
wards a treaty of friendship and concilia- 
tion. The first convention deals with the 
long disputed question of the Guevgheli- 
Salonika Railway on which every facility is to be given 
to Jugoslav commerce. An important feature of the agree- 
ment is that arbitral powers are to be confirmed to a 
resident official of the League of Nations who will be a 
Frenchman. Another convention relates to the Jugoslav 
zone in Salonika. It is based on stipulations of the 
Bucharest Treaty of 1913. Sovereign rights over the zone 
remain with the Greek Government. The treaty of friend- 
ship and conciliation is regarded as a prelude to other 
similar treaties in the Balkans. It will last in the first in- 
stance for three years. It is purely defensive and it was 
expected that it would immediately be ratified by Greece 
by legislative decree, while Jugoslavia will submit it to the 
Skupshtina for ratification on the reopening of its ses- 
sion. 


Jugoslav 
Treaties 


Ireland.—The Banking Commission, presided over by 
the American banker, Parker Willis, presented its report 
to the Government. It may be some time, however, be- 
fore the report is made public. One of 
the first indications, however, of the la- 
bors of the Commission was the sale of 
the National Land Bank to the Bank of Ireland for £230,- 
000, the amount of its capital. The shares in the Land 
Bank were all held by the Government, the Bank having 
been established by Robert Barton when he was Minister 
for Agriculture in Mr. De Valera’s cabinet before the 
Treaty. The original idea of the Bank was to finance 
communal farms on the Italian model. This was never 
made effective. Instead, the Bank assisted individual 
farmers, some co-operative societies and some industrial 
undertakings. Another phase of the Banking Commis- 
sion’s report dealt with the currency and advocated a gold 
standard “‘ anchored ” to the British pound sterling. There 
is to be a new silver and bronze coinage, appropriate 
designs for which are being considered by a committee 
of artists. 


The Banking 
Commission 


Both imports and exports continue to decrease and the 
excess of imports over exports continues to rise. As given 
by our correspondent, the latest figures indicate that in 
the year ended June last, the Free State 
imported 19,000,000 pounds’ worth more 
than it exported. This is not balanced 
by the “ invisible exports ” which are calculated at about 
£10,000,000. Unemployment has not materially decreased. 
Nevertheless, retail trade is reported to be improving and 
there seems to be no lack of ready money in the country. 
The number of motor cars is increasing at a great rate, 
and the Dublin Horse Show has had a record year. 
Visitors to the Show numbered over 93,000 as compared 
with 37,000 four years ago, and the sale of thoroughbred 
horses realized the record sum of £85,000. 


Economic 
Indications 


Mexico.—On August 18 it was announced that the 
Bishops of Mexico, through Archbishop Mora y Del Rio 
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and Bishop Diaz, had sent to Calles the terms on which 
peace might be made between him and 
the Church. The position of Catholics 
in Mexico had become so strong, by rea- 
son of the boycott and the rousing of American opinion, 
that there was no disposition to look upon this move as a 
weakening of the Church’s position. Furthermore, the 
Bishops’ letter contained no hint of compromise. It 
merely set forth the terms upon which alone peace is pos- 
sible. The letter asked directly for an amendment of 
the articles of the Constitution which destroy religious 
liberty. It was pointed out that neither Carranza nor 
Obregon had enforced these articles. The “ principle 
upon which we must start,” said the Bishops, “is that 
there be a sincere separation of Church and State.” The 
letter ended by demanding the following liberties: “ That 
we, as Christians, as citizens of a civilized nation, and 
as men, have the right of liberty of conscience, of thought, 
of creed, of education, of teaching, of association and of 
the press.” Only by recognition of these liberties “can 
the ancient religious conflict be definitely ended.” 


Overtures 
of Peace 


The 
effect of this letter was good, since it showed that the 
Church was sincerely desirous of peace and not of a 
mere personal victory. The answer of Calles, on August 
19, was a refusal to suspend the Constitution or the laws 
and regulations governing religion. It was in fact a re- 
fusal to acknowledge the existence of the Church as a 
moral person. Thus the deadlock continued. 

On August 16 General Estrada was captured near 
San Diego, California, by American officials as he with 
200 others was about to enter Mexico for the purpose 
of beginning a rebellion. These men were 
all held in bail ranging from $5,000 to 
$20,000 when they were arraigned be- 
fore the United States Commisioner on a charge of vio- 
lating the neutrality laws of the United States. So many 
rumors of further revolts were current in Mexico that 
the Minister of War appeared near the border organizing 
armed patrols. At the same time it was stated, without 
confirmation, that the Government was disarming the 
Agrarians. This statement caused some surprise, for 
though these Agrarians had caused serious depredations 
on lands owned by Americans, they were known to be, 
along with radical Labor, Calles’ strongest support. 


Rebellion 
Crushed 


Panama.—The Holy See has created a new Vicariate 
in the Republic. It will be known as the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Darien, the residence of the bishop to be Colon. 
To this office has been appointed the 
Rev. John Maiztegui, C.M.I., at present 
pastor of the Old Mission at San Ga- 
briel, California. Father Maiztegui was born in Spain 
in 1878. On completing his priestly studies he spent nine 
years as a missionary in Portugal. During the revolu- 
tion there in 1910 he was arrested and imprisoned for 
three days. He came to the United States in 1911 and 
since then has been continuously employed in missionary 
work in the southwestern section of the country. While 
here he has held various positions of trust in his order, 


New 
Vicariate 
Apostolic 
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the Congregation of the Missionary Sons of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, and is at present Vice-Provincial of 
the. American Province. 


Poland.—On the occasion of the anniversary of his 
swift march against the Russian post at Kielce which 
is now established as Poland’s “ Lexington,” August 
8, 1914, Marshal Pilsudski addressed 
Popular 200,000 of his countrymen assembled to 
Marshal : eS 

celebrate the event in a stirring speech 
which while it lauded the courage of the Polish Legion 
also bespoke the promising political situation in which 
the nation finds itself. The Marshal was greeted up- 
roariously and there were evidences of good will on all 
sides. The celebration was marked by the laying of the 
cornerstone of the statue to the Polish Legionnaires, 
the dedication of the municipal athletic stadium and a 
banquet in the evening, in all of which exercises Pilsudski 
had the leading part. 

Indicative of the prosperous condition of the nation 
was the announcement from Warsaw on August 10 of 
the readiness of Poland on the following day to pay its 
— $10,000,000 debt to the Federal Reserve 
of American Bank of America. Persons close to the 
Loan Kemmerer Commission of American 
advisers to Poland stated that this action was one of the 
first indications that the new Republic is consolidating its 
financial strength successfully. It was noted that the 
country had held the zloty practically fast during the 
previous three weeks, a feat unexpected before the 
American advisers arrived. 


Pilsudski 


Rumania.—Premier Averescu left Bucharest for 
Rome on August 11 to arrange details for the contem- 
plated visit of the Rumanian King. There was a rumor 
to the effect that simultaneously he would 
seek Italian support on the Bessarabian 
frontier question and also negotiate a 
loan from Italy for the Rumanian railway. Meanwhile 
a congress of the Bessarabian section of the Peasants 
Party, held in Kishinev, has resolved to withdraw all its 
Deputies from Parliament as a protest against the ad- 
ministration of the Province. The resolution declared 
it unseemly for peasant representatives to associate with 
the Boyards (Rumanian nobles and landowners), “ who 
kill us for the crime of having desired a united Rumania. 
Now our slogan is Bessarabia for the Bessarabians.” The 
last military administration was charged with tyranny 
and corruption and though Premier Averescu before the 
election promised far reaching reformis the military regime 


has not been altered. 


Russia.—Sensational reports of a serious split in the 
Communist Party and of revolts of peasants in various 
parts of Russia against the Soviet Government failed to 
receive confirmation. Among the high 
lights of these melodramatic rumors were 
the dismissal and exile of Gregory Zino- 
vieff following upon his violent disagreement with the 
Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party, 


Italian 
Support 


Sensational 
Rumors 
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the murder of M. Stalin, the flight of Leon Trotsky and 
a revolt of the army and navy. These reports drew a 
formal and explicit denial from the Red Government at 
Moscow. Dispatches from the Associated Press also 
indicated that Stalin and Trotsky were still in the capital 
while Zinovieff was enjoying a vacation in the Caucasus. 
“Peace” was reported to be reigning throughout Russia. 
Later, however, the appointment of a successor to Ka- 
menieff (Rosenberg) in the person of M. Mikoian was 
officially announced. The new Commissioner of Trade 
is the youngest member of the Soviet Cabinet, being only 
thirty-one years old. At the same time that this change 
was made M. Piatakof, one of the close friends of Trot- 
sky and a leading member of the Communist Party op- 
position was relieved for two months of his duties as 
Vice-President of the Supreme Council for National 
Economy. It was stated that a strong anti-Jewish move- 
ment had sprung up in Russia. 


Spain.—An arbitration treaty with the Italian Govern- 
ment has been signed at Madrid, after deliberations be- 
tween diplomats of the two nations that were begun in 

1923. The full terms of the agreement 


Treaty - ‘ 
With have not been made public. According 
italy to the New York Times’ correspondent, 


Article VIII of the document provides for neutrality on 
the part of one signatory Power in the event of the 
other’s being attacked without provocation by a third 
Power. The treaty will in due time be registered with 
the League of Nations. Its immediate interest concerns 
the probiem in the Mediterranean, where the reciprocal 
positions of the two Powers will be strengthened. Press 
comments to the effect that the United States was likely 
to be affected by the agreement have been contradicted, 
especially in Rome, where it was asserted that none of the 
articles refer, either directly or indirectly, to North or 
South America. The scope of the pact, it was claimed, 
is purely European and North African———A message to 
Premier Primo de Rivera from General Sanjurjo re- 
ported the occupation, August 10; by Moroccan troops 
under Spanish command, of Xauen, the “Holy City” 
of the Spanish Moroccan protectorate. Trade agree- 
ments were also signed with Mexico, Guatemala and 


France. 








Next week the Editor will begin a series of 
three articles, in which he will discuss the ques- 
tion of the Catholic in the secular colleges, and 
point out the limits within which a solution may 
be found. 

The first of Hilaire Belloc’s series of articles, 
written especially for America, will be called 
“The Decline of Reason.” 

Other features will be brilliant papers by Dan- 
iel A. Lord, “East of Suez,” and by Ronald 
Knox, “ The Honorary Catholic.” 
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What Does the Church Want in Mexico? 


NSPECTION of a large number of clippings from 

the editorials of the daily press in this country reveals 

the interesting fact that there has come over this country 

a sharp reversal of opinion on the Mexican religious ques- 

tion. This change is only the inevitable one resulting from 
fuller knowledge. 

As long as Calles and 1is spokesmen dwelt on their 
contention that this is but a struggle to bring about sep- 
aration of Church and State, they seemed to have the 
editors with them. But when, among others, Aaron Saenz 
in California and Consul General Elias and Roberto Hab- 
ermann in the East began to explain just how Calles pro- 
posed to bring about this “separation,” the light began 
to dawn. The new attitude of the press is well expressed 
by the Buffalo News. 

Instead of a question of separation of Church and State, the 
problem appears to have drifted into one of reorganizing the 
Church under State control. 

It has, of course, been that from the beginning, but 
it is good to know that people are seeing it at last. If 
Calles’ press-agents will only continue to talk, we may 
hope that they will soon convert the whole country to a 
viewpoint which Catholics have not ceased to uphold. 

Certain newspapers still continue to press the point that 
Mexico’s religious troubles are no concern of ours. There 
is good reason to believe that at least some of these 
papers take this stand because they are really in favor 
of intervention, and find the religious question an awk- 
ward obstacle in their way. Politicians, even those in high 
places, are not going to run the risk of being accused of 
doing the bidding of the Catholic Church. As long as the 
religious agitation keeps up, we may look for no word or 
act from our statesmen which may be interpreted by non- 
Catholics as action in favor of “ Rome.” 

Strange as it may seem, however, Mexico’s religious 
troubles are of very great concern to us. Mexico is too 
near to us for its subversive philosophy to have no effect 
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on our public life. Mexico’s Government is far too de- 
pendent on our Government for its existence for us to 
disclaim any responsibility for what happens beyond the 
border. If it were France or Germany or Italy or Eng- 
land, it might be different, They have an independent ex- 
istence. But not Mexico. The least we can expect, in 
these circumstances, would be a clear statement that this 
country has no sympathy with a group hitherto dependent 
on it, which is so very patently opposed to American 
ideas. It is also probably the most we may look for. 

What, then, does the Church want in Mexico? Not 
intervention, surely, for as the Mexican Bishops have 
pointed out, all Catholics in that country would rally to 
the banner even of Calles to repel an invader from the 
North. Not revolution, either, for there is a constitutional 
way out, namely, amendment of the Constitution. What, 
then, do the Mexican Bishops and their followers demand? 

They demand nothing more or less than the system 
which prevails in the United States. In this they rightly 
look for help from all Americans, Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic. They do not enjoy that system now, and the mere 
printing of the repressive decrees of Calles has done more 
to put that fact into the American people’s mind than 
hundreds of speeches or mass-meetings could possibly 
do. 

The very heart of the struggle is this firm demand of 
the Bishops that they be not made subservient to the 
State, but that they enjoy the same liberty enjoyed by 
Catholics in this country. The very existence of the 
Church in Mexico depends on their holding to this demand 
even at the cost of martyrdom. And thanks be to God, 
He seems to have implanted the spirit of martyrdom in 
the souls of Bishop Pascual Diaz and the able men who 
surround him. 

When Calles passed his decrees of July 2, many people 
here asked why there should be any protest against them. 
Do not our own Governments interfere, with regulations 
restricting attendance at Church, with censuses and the 
like, with many other hampering laws and ordinances? 
Yet there is no claim that they are attemping to enslave 
the Church. Why cry out when Calles does the same? 

The strange fact is that with but few exceptions the de- 
crees of Calles would have passed unnoticed, save for one 
fact. But that is the all-important fact, and it brings ex- 
actly to a point the very matter at issue. When our cities 
and States pass such regulations, there is no thought in 
anybody’s mind that they are anything but what they pre- 
tend to be, ordinances for public safety and the material 
common good. When Calles passes them, another element 
enters in, a matter of principle. 

Now the Catholic Church in many times and places has 
made. many compromises. But there is one compromise 
she does not make, and indeed cannot make, on penalty of 
ceasing to be the Catholic Church. That is the comprc- 
mise on a matter of principle, and especially if the prin- 
ciple happens to be the very root-principle of her exist- 
ence. When Calles put his axe to this principle the whole 
organism cried out, in Europe and Asia and Australia 
and North and South America. | 
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What is this principle? It is the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State in its truest sense. It is the prin- 
ciple that civil matters and spiritual matters are irrevocably 
separate. The hypocrites who have persecuted the Church 
with the battle-cry of separation never mean anything 
else than the joining up of these two fields, with the State 
supreme over both of them. Calles is no innovator in his 
campaign. He is merely copying the pattern laid out by 
Freemasonry all over the world. It merely happens, as the 
Roman Tribuna, a non-Catholic paper, put it, that this 
pattern has been realized more thoroughly in Mexico than 
anywhere elise. . 

What the Church wants, then, in Mexico is simply this: 
that just as in the United States, there be a free Church 
in a free State; that the politicians keep their fingers out 
of the spiritual government of Catholics in spiritual mat- 
ters and in the religious means necessary for the Church 
to achieve her spiritual destiny. All the rest is smoke 
and dust, thrown up to obscure the issue. 

One thing more, a word to Catholics in Mexico as well 
as in the United States. The Mexican Bishops have long 
known, and if they did not know it, the fate of American 
oil-men and the others has taught them, that you cannot 
bargain with men like Calles. They take from you your 
concession to them, but they never hand back theirs to 
you. One such concession is bad enough; a series of them 
is disastrous. 


The Next Coal Strike 


E do not need a delegation from abroad to paint 
us a harrowing picture of the starving wives and 
children of the coal miners in Great Britain. All parties 
to the late general strike admit that the British miners are 
worse off than before the nation-wide cessation of labor. 
But what we do need is a delegation to make us realize 
that the situation of the American miner in the bituminous 
regions is hardly less fearful. 

It is a safe prophecy that when the present loose agree- 
ments expire next January, we shall face another strike. 
At the Williams College conferences Mr. Harry Garfield 
and other representatives pleaded for the creation ‘of a 
commission with authority to search into and publish all 
the facts connected with the mining industry. The sug- 
gestion is not original. It was made at least eight years 
ago, and has been urged again and again. But neither 
Congress, rior the State legislatures most nearly affected, 
has seen fit to take any action. The simple truth is that 
at present no commission would be able to decide whether 
or not the industry in its present state is ablé to pay a 
living wage, or to fix an equitable return to the owners 
upon their investment. There are volumes of surmises 
and suspicions, but what is actually known could be 
printed in a small pamphlet. At that, much of the inform- 
ation would not be particularly valuable. 

These conditions have long been recognized as scandal- 
ous. Organized labor can do nothing, private commis- 
sions are equally impotent, Congress appoints commis- 
sions devoid of all real power, and the States follow the 
example of Congress. The result, as has been shown again 
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and again in the last decade, is one strike or, rather, war, 
following close upon another. The public is seriously in- 
convenienced, while cold and hunger create a bitterness 
in the heart of the worker that easily turns to rebellion 
against authority. He sees all the forces in society ranged 
against him on the ground that the right to property 
and to a return upon the owner’s investment must be pro- 
tected at all hazards. He has not philosophized on the 
case, but he knows in his heart ‘that in return for his 
labor he should receive enough to permit him to support 
his family, and that this wage should be the first charge 
on every industry. We are probably the richest people 
in the world today, but there are few if any countries in 
which the division of wealth is more unequal. Hence as 
a weapon of defense against oppressors of the worker 
and as a means of securing his rights, the strike has be- 
come of little value. The possessors of wealth are able 
to withstand a siege, but the worker cannot fight long 
on the starvation-stipend which, if he is fortunate, he is 
able to obtain somehow during a cessation of labor. Under 
these hard conditions the wonder is not that some workers 
lean to violence, but that so many remain strictly within 
the limits prescribed by charity and justice. 

It is revolting to hear defenses of “ man’s natural right 
to hold property” from the mouths of capitalists whose 
tyranny denies a truth of greater sanctity, expressed by 
Leo XIII, namely that there is “a dictate of natural jus- 
tice more imperious and ancient than any bargain between 
man and man—that remuneration ought to be sufficient 
to support a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner.” There 
is far too much of the Jatssez-faire principle in our in- 
dustrial relations, which means, in practice, that the pos- 
sessors of wealth buy labor in the cheapest market with- 
out let or hindrance. The State ought not to intervene 
unnecessarily in labor disputes, but it is strictly bound, 
when other means have failed, “to see that each obtains 
his due.” 


Our Provident Uncle 


NCLE SAM is not so troubled by his foreign entang- 

lements that he forgets his nieces and nephews at 
home. Proof is afforded by his “ List No. 3,” which cata- 
logues free bulletins of “interest to persons who live in 
cities and towns.” 

It would indeed be a captious person who could find 
nothing in this list to his taste. Bulletin No. 1075, for 
instance, will tutor him in the manufacture of “ Unfer- 
mented Grape Juice,” and No. 1438 treats of “ Fermented 
Pickles,” which is a daring state for any pickle in these 
arid days. Both items should be placed under the eagle 
eye of Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. But the busy housewife 
will find help in No. 1302, “ How to Get Rid of Rats,” 
No. 897, “ Fleas and Their Control,” and No. 1014 “ Win- 
tering Bees in the Cellar.” More utilitarian in their scope 
are No. 1194, “ Operating a Home Heating Plant,” and 
No. 1460 “ Simple Plumbing Repairs,” a variety unknown 
to the common run of plumbers. “ Hints on Running a 
Gas Engine,” No. 1013, will appeal to the mechanical 
genius, but No. 525, “ Raising Guinea Pigs” will prob- 
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ably not be found useful by persons who dwell in cramped 
city quarters. “ Canaries, Their Care and Management,” 
No. 1327, supplies a domestic touch that is charming. 

A great American once wrote that when Washington 
tells us when to sow and when to reap we shall soon want 
bread. In that case we can dispense with the bread and 
turn to Bulletin No. 391, “ Economical Use of Meat in 
the Home,” with Uncle supplying the meat. 


Parents and the Catholic School 

66 TF there is a God, and if He does care,” wrote the late 

Cecil Rhodes, “then the most important thing in 
the world for me is to find out what He wants me to 
do, and then to go and do it.” Bitterly unhappy in his 
agnosticism, Rhodes was deprived of the consolation which 
every Catholic can so easily find. For we know that God 
exists, we are sure that He cares, and as we grow in 
understanding of these fundamental truths, our desire to 
know what we must do to conform to His will becomes 
more deep and vital. 

For all the first indication of what God asks from us 
is seen in His commandnients and in the commandments 
of His Church. Next to these commandments, and as a 
rule intimately connected with them, we find as a par- 
ticular indication of the Divine Will, the requirements 
of the duties of our state of life. From the priest, He 
wills the offering of the Clean Oblation and the care of 
souls, from the Religious, prayer, penance, vicarious suf- 
fering, the spiritual and corporal works of mercy; from 
fathers and mothers, solicitude for the temporal but above 
all else for the spiritual welfare of their children. Hence 
as the priest and the Religious fail to do God’s holy will 
when they turn from Divine things to interests that are 
purely of this world, so too fathers and mothers fail when 
they do not care for the soul-needs of their children. 

This fact the Church strives to impress upon them in 
her legislation. First she points out their duty to provide 
for the spiritual and temporal needs of the child. Next she 
reminds them of their obligation to give him, according 
to their means, an education, “ physical, civil and spirit- 
ual.”” Finally she warns them that, ordinarily, the educa- 
tion which befits the Catholic child can be obtained only 
in a Catholic school. These duties are summed up in 
Canon 1113 of the Code, “ Parents are bound by a most 
grave obligation to provide to the best of their ability for 
the religious and moral, as well as for the physical and 
civil, education of their children, and for their tempora! 
well-being.” In pursuance of this instruction, she orders 
in Canon 1374, that Catholic children must not attend 
“non-Catholic, neutral or mixed schools.” 

To thoughtful men and women the reasons for 
legislation, more necessary, possibly, in this than in any 
other country, are plain. Experience has shown the un- 
happy results which almost inevitably flow from the secu- 
lar training of the secular school. It may be quite true 
that in some instances these results may be avoided in 
whole or in part, but it is folly (and for Catholic parents 
it is sin as well) to expose the child to improper influences 
in the hope that in some unknown and unforseen man- 
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ner disaster will be averted. But whatever prophecy may 
be offered as to results, in a given case, of this secular 
training, no Catholic child may be sent to a non-Catholic 
school unless the Bishop has been consulted, and has con- 
sented, not to approve, but to tolerate. This-is not a 
counsel of perfection which need not be followed. It is 
a strict law, imposing a “ most grave obligation.” 

It is to be hoped that Catholic parents will freely 
choose the Catholic school, not out of fear of mortal sin, 
but because that school alone gives them the help they 
need, The choice may at times call for an apparent sacri- 
fice. But it will always bring them the consolation of 
knowing that since they have done God’s will He will 
take care of them and of their children. 


The “ Neutral” A. F. of L. 


EYWOOD wrote of a cat that “ would eate fish 

and would not wet her feete,’ and this same ani- 
mal was immortalized by Shakespeare’s adage of the cat 
that made “I dare not” wait upon “I would.” May we 
not be held guilty of disrespect in asserting that three cen- 
turies after Shakespeare the American Federation of 
Labor furnishes us with two specimens of this animal, 
one being its President, Mr. William Green? The second 
is Vice-President Matthew Woll. Both have now learned 
enough of the persecutions in Mexico to justify them in 
deploring and bewailing; but each assumes so strait an 
attitude of “neutrality” that he leans backward. Both 
probably would, but neither has dared openly meet the 
charges openly set forth in the pages of this Review by 
Mr. David Goldstein of Boston. 

There is some reason to believe that Messrs. Green and 
Woll are bitterly dissatisfied with the stand to which the 
Federation was committed some years ago. The Federa- 
tion inherited the approval of certain radical groups in 
Mexico from the late Samuel Gompers. That inheritance 
is now a serious incumbrance, but the Federation is unable 
to throw it off without seeming disrespect to Mr. Gomp- 
ers’ memory. Such tenderness does its possessor credit 
in ordinary circumtances, but not when the claims of jus- 
tice and humanity are at stake. As quoted by the New 
York Tribune Mr. Woll’s latest article in The American 
Photo-Engraver is a veritable masterpiece of shuffling. It 
suggests the conclusion that since practically all parties, 
including the Catholic Church and Mexican labor, are at 
fault, it would be unwise for the American Federation of 
Labor to express any opinion in the least degree critical 
of any of the contestants. 

If we may say so, we do not believe that in this re- 
spect, as in many others, Messrs. Green and Woll speak 
for the members of the Federation. It is quite true that 
our knowledge of the Mexican troubles may not be abso- 
lutely complete, but there is surely evidence and to spare 
to show that the radicals in Mexico will not stop until 
they have outdone the worst excesses of Soviet Russia. 
If the Federation does not know what that means to or- 
ganized labor, it is indeed controlled by blind leaders. And 
it is well to remember that not to defend the right is often 
as bad as direct defense of the wrong. 
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Christ and Krishnamurti 


A. F. Lopes 


T the very moment that, at Chicago a million Catho- 

A lics from all parts of the world were acclaiming : 

*“ Jesus, Thou art Lord of the world,” in Madras, 

India, 1,700 liberals from various parts of the world, were 

proclaiming Krishnamurti: “Thou art Lord of the 
world.” 

At last, the thought of Colonel Ollcott and the love of 
Dr. Annie Besant were realized when the flesh of Krish- 
namurti, under the banian tree at Adyar (India) de- 
clared: “Iam Lord of the world ! !” Only rarely is a 
privilege given such as was accorded me to witness these 
two dramas: the one, a tragedy, the other, a comedy, each 
acted at quite opposite parts of our globe. 

Let me begin with the first. Hurrying at the last mo- 
ment from my birthplace and home in India, 12,000 miles 
away from Chicago, traveling in twenty-seven days across 
the sea on the fastest steamers, and overland on the 
Twentieth Century Limited from New York to Chicago, 
hoping against hope to witness at least the last act of the 
greatest event in the world at this time, the Eucharistic 
Congress of Chicago, and offer up the august Sacrifice of 
the Mass in the midst of that sea of human beings flowing 
like springs from every direction in the world, I succeeded 
in getting to Chicago on time. 

Thank God, my desire was fulfilled! At three o’clock, 
on the last day of the Congress, the moment after my ar- 
rival at Mundelein, I was in a silent side chapel, offering 
to God the Father, Him who at that moment was re- 
ceiving the homage of a million souls in a most solemn 
manner. Although my body was weary while saying 
Mass, my spirit was filled with inexpressible joy. Tremb- 
ling with excitement and awe, I united my humble prayers 
to that of the million worshippers in the city. 

After making my thanksgiving and taking a cup of 
coffee, offered me by a kind resident priest, I looked out 
of the window and saw the crowd at Mundelein. The 
sight was so much like a long moving-picture reel that 
some moments were necessary to make me realize that this 
was true. Yielding to a strong impulse to join the 
throngs, I was out in a moment running from place to 
place, seeking for an elevated spot from which tq observe 
all the proceedings. Luckily, I was behind the choir. 
God alone knows my joy. My eyes could not hide it. 
Will words express adequately what I felt? I am trying, 
nevertheless, to tell in a simple and honest way, that with 
the eye of faith, I saw Jesus, true God and true Man, in 
the hands of Cardinal Bonzano; that same Jesus once ig- 
nored and despised by so many, now receiving the hom- 
age of prince and plebeian who escorted Him most sol- 
emnly in spite of the inclement weather. | 

As the final act of worship drew to its close, there 


came one of the most striking moments in my life. My 
heart following the strains of the hymn of thanksgiving; 
Te Deum Laudamus! Automatically, I knelt and prayed 
and prayed, the while my memory took me _ back 
to India; I thought of my congregation and espe- 
cially of the Catholic Indian young men for whose sake 
I am here; all to be sharers in the final graces of this 
most stupendous event of the age, the like of which was 
never seen before and may never be witnessed again. 

At the sound of the trumpets, announcing the raising 
of the Sacred Host, I glanced tremblingly and begged 
Him to bless me and all those so dear to me. Standing up, 
I wiped away the tears which bathed my eyes and face 
during the service, and many of which fell on the wet 
grass. My body was refreshed and I began to recollect 
another event which I had witnessed not long before. 

I went, in imagination, to two national Congresses I 
had attended, yet could find no comparison in grandeur 
between those and this one. Still unsatisfied, my mind 
wandered to another scene, that of a so-called “ Lord of 
the World,” Krishnamurti, who had, almost at the same 
time, solemnly proclaimed himself as one coming “To 
those who wanted sympathy and happiness in all things, 
to reform and not to tear down, to build and not to de- 
stroy.” He is coming to Boston! 

Now, let me declare that I had the “ good fortune ” to 
know this new “ Lord of the World,” as I was living near 
the headquarters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, 
Madras. As chaplain of St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Adyar, 
my dwelling was separated from his only by the breadth 
of the main public road. I often visited its premises. 
Once, on entering from the river side, I noticed a monu- 
ment of the founder of this society, Colonel Ollcott, with 
an inscription reading: “ Here lie the ashes of Colonel 
Olicott, who, we hope, may soon return.” Then I en- 
tered the prayer hall and was startled to see on the wall, 
a beautifully engraved picture, in high relief, of Jesus 
carrying His cross on the hill of Calvary, side by side 
with Buddha, Krishna, and other deities. 

Turning away from the entrance my eyes lighted on a 
large marble statue of Colonel Ollcott in a sitting position 
and of Dr. Besant kneeling at his feet in the act of receiv- 
ing power to govern the Society. At the foot of this 
statue, was a large tin, full of water with some fresh 
leaves and lotus flowers (the symbolic flower of India) 
floating in it. Next, I went into the museum, where I 
saw a fine collection of emblems of every religion, in- 
cluding a crucifix and an old rosary on the crucifix of 
which was inscribed the one word “Jerusalem.” All 
these emblems were in a glass case. 

I then entered a side door to a large reading hall where 
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I examined some ancient books of different religions, writ- 
ten on papyrus leaves. Among these were also modern 
works, including an edition of the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.” From this building I walked into the refectory 
where, through the kindness of a friend, I enjoyed a 
sumptuous breakfast of several dishes without fish or 
meat. Everything was served in perfect European style. 

The outside view is very pleasing, and there are more 
than twelve fine buildings in a great compound, of hun- 
dreds of acres of casurina tree plantations. I did not 
care to see Dr. Besant, but I often saw her from my 
window. Very often I spied her with a companion, most 
probably her pet, Krishnamurti. I left with the impres- 
sion that, in this world, there are many people whose 
hobby it is to fashion religion and God according to their 
personal notions. 

After some time, however, my attention was again 
drawn towards this mystical organization by hearing that 
its members were to hold a convention in January of the 
present year. At this gathering, were several hundred 
representatives from different parts of the world to de- 
liberate on subjects, many of which were not made pub- 
lic. It is said that their early morning program included 
religious services of every description, according to each 
one’s belief. Masses also were said, Communions distrib- 
uted, and perhaps even confessions were heard. Pujas 
were offered in conformity with each sect. 

Here let me say that, by accident, after their conven- 
tion, I met a bishop at the Central Railroad Station of 


Madras. He was pointed out to me just before getting 


on a train by a railway official who told me that this per- 
sonage was a Catholic Bishop. Hoping to be of service 
to him, I immediately approached him. A hasty survey of 
his attire showed me that he was dressed in the usual 
garments of a Catholic Bishop. He wore a red soutaue, 
pectoral cross and ring, and red biretta with tassel. Some- 
how, the thought of the theosophical convention flashed 
upon me at the moment. Nevertheless, I extended my 
hand to him and asked. “ My Lord, are you a Catholic 
Bishop?” His reply was a broad :“ Yes! I am Catholic, 
but a liberal Catholic.” Whereupon I turned about and 
was face to face with some European ladies who came to 
bid him good-bye. So much for this episode; let us con- 
tinue to consider the great convention. 

It was in January, though I forget the exact date, when 
the “ spirit of the Lord” descended from the heights of 
the Himalayas to incorporate himself in young Krishna- 
murti, a native boy of India. Unless I am mistaken, both 
he and his brother were adopted by Dr. Besant, who 
entrusted their education to Dr. Leadbeater. The boys 
were then about eleven and twelve years of age respect- 
ively. Some time later the public learned of a suit 
brought by the father of the boys against Dr. Besant to 
regain possession of them. The reason alleged was a 
doubtful and suspicious education. The father lost his 
case and the boys remained under the patronage of Dr. 
Besant. 

One of these boys, now a young man of thirty-six 
years, is before the public, while the whereabouts of the 
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other are unknown. The former’s name is Krishnamurti. 
A description of him seems to me unnecessary here for 
he has already been made well known to the American 
people who will soon have the added advantage of seeing 
him. The farce of introducing this divinity, staged under 
the banian tree, did not in the least attract as much at- 
tention in India as elsewhere. Evidently, the crows seated 
on the banian tree, on hearing the strong voice of divinity, 
flew out of India and carried this message of a “new” 
Messiah to all parts of the world. But let me say frankly 
that the second event staged at Adyar made me laugh, al- 
though the first had given me pain. 

What a contrast, my friends! May I be permitted to 
believe that the world does not contain enough deluded 
people to accept Krishnamurti as its lord? Yet the reader 
may ask, why are people spending their fortunes and men- 
tal energies by following him faithfully? My reply will 
be a question. Why did some of the people of France 
place a woman on the altar of God? The answer to both 
questions is the same. Both have the same reason for 
being. 

The theosophists say that theirs is the religion of reli- 
gions and, of course, the purest of all. This remains to 
be proved by facts. One will naturally conclude that India 
is a wonderful country giving birth to mysterious gods 
and being an inexhaustible source of occult metaphysical 
sciences. These peculiar characteristics of India makes 
outsiders believe that iron is gold and man is God. One 
thing is badly needed and wanted in India, the energetic 
and intellectual Catholic youth devoting himself to the 
study of these hidden sciences in order to throw immedi- 
ate light on this mysterious event and open the minds of 
many to the imperishable fact that Jesus is the only true 
God. This is my object. We are patiently waiting for 
help to achieve it. 


WHERE THE BROWN STREAMS RUN 


Said I: “I'll go a-wandering, whatever people say.” 

Said I: “I'll go a-faring to a country far away, 

For I’m tired of all the trouble and the things that must be done, 
And I want some time for dreaming where the brown streams run.” 


Said I: “The city’s noises I'll be leaving far behind; 

I’ll leave as well the worries that are moidering my mind. 
Let the proud ones have the prizes that are all so dearly won, 
And give me the quiet valley where the brown streams run.” 


Said I: “ My friends are many, and my foes, thank God, are few ; 
And I ought to be contented in this country strange and new; 
But the dearest friends I ever had are buried many a one 

In a little Irish valley where the brown streams run.” 


Said I: “Next year, the farthest, I’ll be off as if on wings ”"— 
But here’s myself entangled in a thousand, thousand things! 
And the years are slipping from me till their number’s nearly 


done, 
And I haven’t yet gone back to where the brown streams run! 


But there’s another life to live when this one’s over-past. 
And maybe, by God’s grace, I’ll get a taste of heaven at last. 
And perhaps amidst the splendor of that land beyond the sun 
There will be a little valley where the brown streams run! 


Denis A. McCarry. 





What They 
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Don’t Know 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


RECENTLY received through the post a pile of 
| Protestant pamphlets from the Protestant Press 

Bureau, or rather (it would seem) from one of the 
Protestant Press Bureaus. For of the two most striking 
leaflets, one was an attack on Mr. J. A. Kensit, who is 
apparently The Other Protestant, by Mr. A. Le Lievre, 
who is the One and Only Protestant. The other leaflet 
was entitled “ How They Love One Another,” and merely 
repeated what everybody knows about the unfortunate 
lack of sympathy between Cardinal Newman and Cardinal 
Manning; the two great men whose difference, however, 
did not go the length of their abusing each other in popu- 
lar pamphlets scattered broadcast through the post. 

These Protestant pamphlets are always so rich and 
abounding a joy to Catholics that I felt at first merely 
a sense of wealth and ease; I knew I had plenty of ma- 
terial for continuing these notes under the heading of 
““What They Don’t Know.” But I do not find it so easy 
to make fun of this sort of Protestantism as I did when I 
was a Protestant. 

To begin with, the most notable thing is not so much 
what they don’t know as what they do know. They know 
astonishing things; and do not admit that we know any- 
thing about anything, least of all our own belief. Be- 
tween the dogmas that are imposed on us all, and the 
dogmas that are hidden from us all, we seem to be in a 
very queer state. 

So far as I can make out, we believe that any word 
on any topic, uttered by any Catholic at any moment, was 
inspired from on high like the Gospel. That is what we 
arrogant persecutors think; and if we say we don’t, we 
are told that humble slaves like ourselves are not allowed 
to know what we think. For instance, they know that 
each one of us is certain that particular persons must 
inevitably be in hell, because they were outside the body 
of the Church. They know this, and nothing that Pope 
after Pope and the whole Council of Trent can say to 
contradict it‘can shake their knowledge. The Pope tells 
us what we think; and they tell the Pope what he thinks. 
It is a sort of hierarchy. 

But when it comes to using these jokes as part of a 
serious criticism, there is a sort of problem of simplicity. 
If it comes to what they don’t know, the answer is that 
they don’t know anything. They are ignorant of the 
subject, not in the sense of ignoring the details of the 
subject, but in the sense of not knowing there is such a 
subject, let alone what the subject is. 

It is one thing to be ignorant of astronomy and another 
to be so ignorant as to suppose it is astrology. It is one 


thing to be unable to solve a geometrical problem about 
a triangle and another to suppose it is a chalk sketch of 
a cocked hat. And, in the present case, it is one thing 
to say “ My child is ignorant of geography ” and another 
to mean that the child actually thinks that the earth stops 
at the end of the garden and there is no world beyond 
the garden-wall. 

Now what is the matter with more intelligent people 
than these Protestant pamphleteers is that they do not 
know the world, in this sense of the wide stretches and 
larger proportion of the world. I will say one word 
about the chief example; that of ignorance of the pro- 
portions of time. 

The essential of being a good Protestant is having a 
bad memory; or, at any rate, a short memory. Just as 
it is necessary to feel vaguely that the Twelve Apostles 
slept longer than the Seven Sleepers, going to sleep in 
Gethsemane and only waking up again in Wittenberg, so 
it conceives all human stories as incomplete, and incom- 
plete from the wrong end. Nothing begins at the begin- 
ning ; everything begins very near to the end. The earlier 
part of every story, which is exactly what is needed for 
understanding it, is exactly what is bound to be missing. 
The memory goes back so short a way; the most recent 
thing blocks out things comparatively recent, and still 
more things remote. Nothing is seen to scale; six hundred 
years of the past seems smaller than six months of the 
present. The ultimate outcome of Protestantism has been 
Journalism, or living from day to day. 

Let me take one example out of many. Rather more 
than a hundred years ago Europe was profoundly 
changed by what we still call the Frénch Revolution. It 
was not the first French revolution, and it has by no 
means been the last. Paris, with its intelligence, intensity, 
and pugnacity, had risen again and again throughout the 
centuries for all sorts of things. When it next rises it is 
far more likely to be against sham republicans and par- 
liamentarians than against priests. Some of the most 
excessive, but also the most popular of these outbreaks 
had been passionately Catholic; like that exceedingly 
popular rising, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

But circumstances combined to make the riot at the 
end of the eighteenth century very anti-clerical, and in 
some applications, anti-Catholic. It was partly a cynical 
mood of the age, partly the formality and frigidity of re- 
ligion at the moment, partly, perhaps, some silly secret 
societies, partly the true ideal of human equality, partly 
the false ideal of commercial anarchy, partly the brilliant 
accident of Voltaire. The natural consequence was a 
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quarrel between the Church and the Republic; and while 
a man may quite consistently feel a sympathy with both, 
it is more and more apparent at this moment that the 
Church, which is so much the more ancient, is also very 
much the less stale of the two. But anyhow the whole 
thing has happened in rather less than a century and a 
half. Yet it is largely by that narrow section of history 
that modern men judge the relations between Catholicism 
and democratic idealism. 

Now take another section of history. It must, I sup- 
pose, have been in the eleventh century that the great 
priest who was afterwards Gregory VII started that pol- 
icy of defying the Emperor, which involved also defying 
the feudal lords and defending the more democratic cities. 
It must have been about the middle or perhaps towards the 
end of the fourteenth century that the last traces of the true 
meaning of Guelph and Ghibelline, or the party of Pope 
and populace against the party of Emperor and nobles, 
began to be lost. In memory and tradition it would re- 
main many centuries longer. Roughly speaking, there 
must have been about three hundred years at least during 
which everybody, especially in the most civilized and 
central part of Europe, had grown quite accustomed to 
associate the idea of the Pope with a policy of supporting 
republics against the higher gentry and a great king. 
That tradition lasted at least three times as long as the 
French anti-clerical squabble, which is already petering 
out in a rather absurd fashion. 

Yet nobody among ordinary educated Protestants ever 
thinks of Catholic policy as colored by the longer period, 
but only by the shorter. He may have in his mind cer- 
tain picturesque tableaux, like Academy pictures, generally 
posed to suit certain forgotten purposes of provincial 
prejudice. He has heard of somebody going to Canossa; 
he has heard of the Iron Crown of Lombardy; he knows 
perhaps that Dante was a politician and put a Pope in 
hell. But he can form no conception of a world in which 
any number of ordinary men in the street, had they heard 
that Latin citizens had defeated a feudal prince, would 
say, “ That will please the Pope.” They had a far longer 
time to link up the ideas of Rome and the Republics than 
we have had to link up the ideas of Rome and the Kings. 

Yet all this huge disproportion in time is invisible to the 
child of an ephemeral and half-baked philosophy. His 
ignorance is in one sense like omniscience, for a very 
different reason and in a very different sense. A thou- 
sand years are as a yesterday in his sight; so long as it is 
really yesterday. But ten years are a thousand years in 
his sight, so long as they are near enough to to-day. 

This same case of the medieval republics of Italy might 
indeed be used to illustrate another case in this connec- 
tion. I mean the hopelessness of all these modern at- 
tempts, like that of Mr. H. G. Wells, to write a History 
of Man that shall always be a Progress of Man, and 
never be connected with a Fall of Man. The truth is 
that nowhere is the story of the Fall of Man written so 
large or so plain as the story of the great democratic 
vision of the early Italian towns. It is quite clear that the 
vision or ideal came first, and was corrupted afterwards ; 
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it is the very reverse of progress as the common progres- 
sives understand it. 

The wars of the little republics may teach us many 
morals; including the possibility that there is some con- 
nection between the small State and the great man. Cer- 
tainly these little townships turned out a vast throng of 
geniuses of the sort that are commonly most unique and 
most solitary. But the moral that it teaches most clearly 
is the moral of so much of human history; the amazing 
valor of men in fighting and dying for their ideals in time 
of war, combined with their amazing incapacity for carry- 
ing them out in time of peace. 

But the main point here is this curious telescoping of 
time. We talk of men having no perspective; but the 
truth is that men have far too much perspective. Per- 
spective is an illusion; as it turns the fly on the telescope 
into a dragon, so it turns the giant on the horizon into a 
pigmy. From this sort of natural falsification of past and 
present all men must to some extent suffer; and even re- 
ligious truth will not correct it entirely. 

But religious error exaggerates it extravagantly. It 
makes the mighty object in the distance not only small, 
but invisible; it makes the nearer object not only an in- 
terruption to the view, but the view itself. The news- 
papers do indeed occasionally give us some of the very 
newest information about the very oldest things. A 
special edition will sometimes bring us the latest news 
about Tutankhamen or the Missing Link. But all the 
intermediate mass that makes the bulk of history is seen 
entirely out of its right proportion; or more commonly, 


not seen at all. 
(Copyright, 1926) 


Is There Religious Persecution in 
Mexico? 
WitiraM I. Lonercay, S.J. 

FAMILIAR proverb has something to say about 

consistency being a jewel. At a time when even 
the best thought of Protestant communities in America 
can see nothing but religious oppression in what is taking 
place in the country south of the Rio Grande a solitary 
dissenting voice of moment was raised and a Methodist 
bishop did not hesitate in a statement widely published in 
the American press to insist emphatically that there is no 
persecution whatever in Mexico. He would seem to be 
obstinately blind to recent facts and to the history of re- 
ligious persecutions in the past. 

Under whatever pretext it be carried on, whether under 
the cloak of political reform or economic necessity or 
patriotic devotedness there are certain signs by which a 
religious persecution may infallibly be recognized. 

When Nero and Domitian and Diocletian sat on the 
throne of Rome and tyrannized over contemporary Chris-. 
tians there was no mistaking their intention, though they, 
too, carried on under color of saving the State from an 
alien and dangerous cult. In carrying out their program 
they had recourse to imprisonment and torture, death and 
the rack; flame and the sword were relied upon to effect 
their purpose. 
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In the persecution that befell Catholicism in the six- 
teenth century in England the story was repeated and 
today, the London Tower and Tyburn are mute witnesses 
of cruel abominations carried on against Christ and His 
Church under pretext of a national need. Later, during 
the awful days of the French Revolution, the record was 
the same only instead of the scaffold and the halter the 
guillotine served the purpose. 

But with the progress of time the conviction grew that 
the old tactics availed naught. The blood of martyrs was 
indeed the seed of Christians and eventually one perse- 
cutor after another had to admit with the Apostate Julian, 
“Thou hast conquered, Galilean!’’ Then new but more 
diabolical because more insidious methods were schemed 
out. And so the struggle against the Church, which al- 
ways means Catholicism, carried on in modern times now 
in Italy, now in France, now in Portugal, now in Ger- 
many, now elsewhere, has been characterized by certain 
very distinguishing features, the while the more cruel 
tactics of old were not altogether neglected. 

All these features we find today in Mexico’s attitude 
towards the Church unquestionably demonstrating that 
notwithstanding repeated emphatic declarations of the 
Mexican Government and its friends to the contrary, a 
carefully planned and well directed persecution has been 
started. This is the more evident since unlike persecu- 
tions in most European countries during the past century, 
where religion and the Church were attacked only one 
way at a time, Calles and his satellites in their pride and 
bold audacity have not hesitated to strike the Church 
simultaneously at every point of vantage. 

In modern anti-Catholic warfare the first line of attack 
is always the schools. The theory would seem to be, and 
experience has proved its correctness, that if the little 
ones can be robbed of training in their religion the Faith 
will gradually be undermined and in a generation or two 
the Church will have sustained heavy membership losses. 
It is no wonder then that she has ever been alert for the 
first signs of oppression in this matter and has always 
strenuously resisted it. 

At present Mexico is following the beaten path. The 
Government’s program prescribes that private elementary 
schools be closed and that primary education be absolutely 
divorced from religion. No accusation has been made 
that private schools were in any way scholastically ineffi- 
cient or inferior to the national schools. It has been 
charged that they have been used for dangerous propa- 
ganda but mo evidence has been forthcoming, though 
Catholic schools are dangerous to the kind of ideas pro- 
fessed by Calles. Their only crime has been to propagate 
the Christian religion in accordance with the Divine man- 
date, “ Go and teach all nations.” 

The Government, no matter under what fair-sounding 
terms it conceals its motives, is not interested in the 
children getting an education; rather it is concerned solely 
with their not learning the Catholic religion which is theirs 
by inheritance, by tradition and by choice of their parents. 
It ignores the fact that practically the national schools 
are inadequate to take care of the little ones and closes 
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its ears to the great cry going up in the United States 
that education cannot be divorced from religion and mor- 
ality, that it has been experimented with here for sixty 
years and more and found decidedly wanting. 

The second line of attack in all modern religious perse- 
cutions has been the Religious Orders. The importance 
of this attack was first realized when Pombal and Choiseul 
and later Cavour employed it in France and Spain and 
Italy and elsewhere with consequences eventually far 
more harmful to the State than to the Church against 
which, infallible Truth has foretold, the gates of hell 
shall never prevail. Since then their followers have con- 
stantly had recourse to it. They have recognized that 
while upon the pastoral clergy falls the burden of minister- 
ing to the religious needs of the Faithful, religious men 
and women are their best and most efficient allies as they 
give a certain stability to the Church, particularly to its 
charitable and educational work. Hence, they argue, if the 
Religious are banned and destroyed, the efficiency of the 
diocesan clergy is impaired. 

The present Mexican program makes no secret of its 
stand regarding Religious Orders. They may not exist 
or function, and their vows and their habits are pros- 
scribed, because they are dangerous to the State. It is 
hard for the impartial observer to understand just what 
political significance the garb of a Sister of Charity can 
have in the public streets, especially in a Catholic country. 
One curiously asks, what danger the Government (which 
the press tells us is strong and soundly established) has 
to fear from the teaching nuns of Mexico and from the 
devoted women that minister to the orphans and the 
homeless, and care for the sick and suffering in the 
hospitals ? 

The President is wise enough to admit that there is 
none. But these good women must disband because a 
Government sedulously interested in safeguarding human 
liberties has discovered that their vows of poverty, chast- 
ity and obedience are contracts which imply a surrender 
of inalienable rights! Mr. Calles and his colleagues are 
either ignorant or forgetful of the need that France had 
for her suppressed Religious during the late war and the 
services they rendered. The slogan that Religious im- 
peril free governments is popular with anti-clericals but it 
is none the less a gross calumny. 

The third line of attack against the Church in modern 
religious warfare has been the confiscation of her prop- 
erty. The nations of Europe were slow to introduce this 
for they recognized that no State had a right to confis- 
cate private property without just compensation. But 
eventually they grew daring enough to do it. 

Today more than one European Government holds 
lands and buildings of which the Church has been unjustly 
spoiled. Mexico would follow suit to enrich its own de- 
pleted treasury and impoverish the institutions to which 
the property belongs. Only lately the German people, 
despite considerable animosity to the ex-Kaiser, felt that 
they had no right to vote the confiscation of the crown 
lands. 

The circulation of lies against the Church and the 
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clergy is the final line of attack in modern anti-religious 
warfare. Events in the past five months demonstrate that 
the Government officials of Mexico have stooped to the 
basest public deception. That by their misrepresentations 
and calumnies large numbers of the public were deceived 
is not improbable. Undoubtedly not a few were misled 
when the American papers published a purported photo- 
stat copy of Archbishop Caruana’s signed declarations on 
entering Mexico in the Spring. Even the Archbishop’s 
repudiation of the document and the declaration of Amer- 
ican handwriting experts that it was unquestionably 
forged have not entirely undone the evil. 

An apparently well organized Mexican press bureau 
has been careful to provide that the American reading 
public be fed up on a series of half-statements, misrepre- 
sentations, exaggerations and downright lies about the 
activities of the clergy in Mexico. 

Mexican officials commonly assert that the hierarchy 
precipitated the present conflict, that the Bishops have 
been plotting against the administration, etc. They know 
well that the common people do not always easily remem- 
ber and coordinate dates. Still it is a historical fact that 
the first move in the present trouble was made when in 
January the Mexican Congress was asked to give Presi- 
dent Calles the power to enlarge the Penal Code and make 
decrees so as to enforce the religious clauses of the Consti- 
tution. If the hierarchy has been plotting against the 
Government one wonders that during the past six months 
when so many have been arrested and examined no one of 
them has been declared guilty of any offence or punished. 
These and similar glittering generalities have no evidence 
to substantiate them. 

On February 28 the Secretary of State apropos of the 
closing of private schools issued a statement in which 
among other things he said: ‘“ We have heard of not one 
protest and have observed no evidence of disapproval.” 
And that in face of the reports daily filling the American 
papers and of the fact that only a few days previously 
the Archbishop and 800,000 Catholics of Michoacan had 
protested the closing of the schools. 

President Calles in a statement to the New York Times, 
August 1, did not hesitate to assert: “Every Mexican 
knows and feels (the Churches) to be the property of the 
Nation,” yet simultaneously throughout the Republic 
widespread demonstrations were actually going on against 
the Government’s taking over church property! Equally 
gross misrepresentations might be accumulated indefi- 
nitely, but these are enough to demonstrate that the presert 
Mexican Government has not omitted any weapon of 
modern anti-clerical warfare elsewhere found helpful. 

The whole procedure of the Government in dealing 
with the Mexican religious problem shows its animus and 
its intent. Unquestionably it spells persecution. And 
what will be the issue? The immediate outcome only 
God can know. But ultimately there can be only one result 
unless this is to prove a startling exception to the perse- 
cutions of the last twenty centuries against Christianity. 
Greater than Calles and mightier Governments than the 
present Mexican regime have gone to Canossa. 
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Divers Currents in Prague 


A. CHRISTITCH 


HE Republic of Czechoslovakia has been without a 
Papal Nuncio for over a year, and the strain of the 
very inadequate diplomatic relations which exist between 
the Vatican and the young State is telling on the Govern- 
ment at Prague. Whatever mav have been the desires 
of some of the extreme Czech nationalists, and even of 
the President of the Republic himself,—sects, schisms, 
and various anti-Roman propaganda have not succeeded in 
eradicating the Catholic Faith from Czechland and Slo- 
vakia. Over eighty per cent of the population remains 
Catholic, and whether Protestants or Freethinkers be at 
the head of affairs they have to bear this fact in mind for 
the future. 

Last year on the anniversary of John Hus, whose ser- 
vices to the national cause (as distinct from his heretical 
teachings) are not overlooked by Catholics, the Govern- 
ment lent itself to a violent demonstration against Rome 
and the Papacy, organized by avowed enemies of the 
Church. The disaster for the State of such a policy was 
made plain by the summary departure from the capital 
of Mgr. Marmaggi, Papal Nuncio, doyen of the diplo- 
matic corps, whose labors for a better understanding be- 
tween Church and State in the matter of the appointment 
of Bishops had been most successful. Mgr. Marmaggi’s 
presence in Prague had been beneficial in more respects 
than one, for he ever encouraged legitimate Slav patriot- 
ism among the Catholics of the Republic. During his two 
years in Czechoslovakia he had become the pivot of na- 
tional Catholic life, taking part in the numerous festivi- 
ties and pilgrimages for which the pious folk in these 
regions are renowned. 

Non-Catholics fully realized that a Papal Nuncio stood, 
not only for recognition of their country by the Vatican, 
but that he represented a guarantee for their interests 
against alien rivalry. What they failed to understand, 
however, was that if the Holy See showed sympathy for 
the Republic it expected deference and respect from its 
rulers. These had failed lamentably by permitting an 
anti-papal speech to be delivered in their presence, and 
further by causing a Hussite flag to be hoisted on the 
Presidential residence. 

Twelve months have elapsed since then, and Dr. 
Benes, who remains at the head of Foreign Affairs in 
spite of party vicissitudes, now realizes that, whatever his 
private religious convictions, he must make every effort 
for a renewal of normal relations with the Vatican, if his 
foreign policy is to be a continued success. 

A nunciature with a chargé d’ affaires had been main- 
tained at Prague, but it was open knowledge that if this 
year’s Hus celebrations were not considerably modified 
there would be a complete rupture, and Mgr. Arata would 
depart by the first train, bearing the nunciature archives 
away with him. Rather than face such an event the 
Czechoslovak Government endeavored this time to elim- 
inate the peculiarly aggressive character which the na- 
tional holiday bore last year. . 
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President Masaryk himself, in an interview given to 
your correspondent, declared that he had personally taken 
up the matter and urged all those concerned to avoid in 
speech or act whatever might give offense to the Vatican. 
Hus’s day has been made a public holiday by act of 
Parliament, just as the Feast of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
the Feast of St. Wenceslas, and the Feast of Corpus 
Christi; but whereas Catholics do not interfere with the 
followers of Hus, they demand that these should at least 
refrain from insult. 

Uneasiness was in the air this year because the great 
congress of the Sokol gymnast and patriotic organiza- 
tion was to culminate on July 6, Hus’s day. The Sokols 
of Czechoslovakia are mostly non-Catholic, and anti- 
Catholic, and there is no doubt that but for the wish of 
the Government to retain at least the Nunciature in 
Prague, they would have taken a very aggressive part in 
the Hus celebrations. 

President Masaryk averted this, however, and, as he 
told me, he summoned the Chief Sokol, M. Scheiner, and 
arranged with him that there should be nothing provoca- 
tive in the speeches or bearing of the Sokols during the 
national tribute paid to the statue of that controversial 
patriot John Hus. M. Masaryk, moreover, fully cogniz- 
ant of the faux pas made last year in hoisting the Hus- 
site insignia on the castle of Hradchin where he resides, 
took precautions this year that it should not recur. 

How far the Vatican may regard these changes of pol- 
icy satisfactory remains to be seen, but Czechoslovakia 
will undoubtedly have to make some further alterations 
in the conduct of its church policy before one may expect 
to see a Papal Nuncio again in the capital. The outlook is 
more promising, however, for certainly the President of 
the Republic is now eager to restore better feeling be- 
tween the Catholic majority and the non-Catholic minority 
in the country. This was the gist of his conversation 
with your correspondent, and although he admitted that 
in the past he had in speech and writing attacked the 
Catholic Church, he declared that he had long since ceased 
to do so. “ Perhaps I was even too violent in my at- 
tacks; but now I have calmed down, and although I can 
never accept the teaching of the Catholic Church I can in 
many ways go parallel with her.” 

When he was in America during the War President 
Masaryk met a good many Catholics. He professes the 
greatest admiration for them and their broadminded, en- 
terprising. spirit. The misfortune is that he has made 
little or no effort to discover that the essential qualities 
which attracted him in American Catholics are also to be 
found in the Catholics of his homeland, especially since 
they have had national freedom. 

The fact is that there are misgivings on both sides: 
Catholics in Czechoslovakia do not forget the President’s 
openly anti-Catholic attitude of the past, while the Presi- 
dent on the other hand is annoyed that many Catholics 
attach credence to the rumor that he is an atheist 
and a Freemason. In no uncertain tones he assured 
the correspondent of America a few days ago that 

he is neither. 
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St. Michan’s of the Danes 
A. J. REILLy 


OWHERE is the lure of antiquity felt more keenly 

than in Dublin, Dublin the ancient and ever young, 
without the sophistication of London or Paris, yet with 
a charm peculiarly its own. The visitor finds himself 
along strange pathways, the very air of which breathes 
of the historic past. 

Here the Danes marched out to battle with Brian; 
there the Normans struggled for overlordship of the 
ancient city. The castle, the palace, the hovel, each marks 
high lights in the history of this olden city. Exploring 
the byways, the quays, antique shops, and auction rooms 
one finds everywhere treasures of the past cropping up. 

A walk along the quays on the north bank of the 
Liffey brings one to the famous Four Courts with asso- 
ciations linked with the past and equally with the pres- 
ent. Beyond the Four Courts to the north one comes, at 
length, upon the ancient church of St. Michan, built by 
the Danes about the year 1095, the first religious edifice 
to be built on the northern bank of the Liffey, a quiet 
secluded spot amid the noise and din of the city, in which 
to meditate upon past glories. 

The church and graveyard in the rear furnish suffi- 
cient food for thought. Here a marble slab calls the at- 
tention to the end of a romantic career. Indeed much 
of history and much of romance is to be found in this little 
hidden graveyard. Here lies Charles Lucas, famous in 
Grattan’s famous Parliament, who died in 1771. And 
here, too, are the graves of two prominent in the United 
Irishmen and the Rising of 1798, Oliver Bond, the friend 
of Tone, and Jackson. But the visitor pauses longest, 
perhaps, at the grave where sleeps the young hero whose 
romance, whose patriotism, and whose friendship with 
the lyrical Tom Moore has given him an enduring fame 
the wide world through and made him the darling of 
Irish hearts, Robert Emmet. 

Filled with visions of the past one enters the cool, 
shadowy church where the early Christian Danes wor- 
shipped, dedicating their church to their own St. Michan 
or Michanus. But it is difficult to repeople this modern 
interior with the Danes of old, even though part of its 
furnishings date back for five hundred years. The key- 
board of the organ, entirely worn through, gives some 
hint of its age. But it takes on added distinction when 
one learns that this is the oldest organ in any church 
in Dublin, having been installed in 1724. And here, in 
1742, Handel, himself, played his incomparable “ Mes- 
siah.” In consequence the organ is often referred to as 
“ Handel’s organ.” 

An exquisite piece of wood carving, representing piled- 
up musical instruments, decorates the front of the organ 
loft: The pulpit, we are told, is of fairly modern con- 
struction, but the stairs leading into it were put in place 
some five hundred years ago. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the relics is the “ Penitent’s Chair ” last used 
in 1725 by one Christopher Pell. It was in this chair the 
reclaimed sinner made public confession of his crimes 
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before the entire congregation, a survival of the custom 

among the early Christians of appearing before the door 

of the church in penitential sackcloth and ashes to make 

public reparation for some serious sin or public misde- 

meanor. 

From the main body of the church the visitor is led 
down into the vaults where is seen such a phenomenon 
as should make even the veriest sceptic less doubtful when 
he hears of the liquefaction cf the blood and other mirac- 
ulous happenings about the relics of the saints. These 
vaults have been used as burial places for nearly a thou- 
sand years. There are about forty in all, some of which 
are completely filled and others are still waiting to re- 
ceive additional coffins. Not all of the vaults or coffins 
are permitted to be opened but with such as are the visi- 
tor witnesses a sight not to be seen elsewhere. Bodies 
which have lain buried in these vaults for hundreds of 
years are in an almost perfect state of preservation. 

In one vault can be seen the body of a crusader buried 
more than seven hundred years ago. The flesh has become 
dry and leather-like. The organs are intact, showing not 
the least sign of decomposition. In another vault is the 
body of a baby, placed there about two hundred and 
forty-five years ago, in a perfect state of preservation. 
Other bodies exposed to view are those of a nun and an 
abbot, doubtless one of the early abbots of St. Michan’s. 
These bodies must have been placed in the vaults at least 
four hundred years ago and are perfectly preserved, the 
inner organs intact, the hands, the fingers, even the finger- 
nails perfect, and the joints entirely limber. 

One of the most interesting of the vaults is that in 
which are placed the bodies of the Brothers Shears whose 
memory is dear to every Irish patriot heart. The tragic 
story of the two brothers, John and Henry, successful 
Dublin barristers, who met death hand in hand on the 
scaffold because of their connection with the ill-fated ris- 
ing of 1798, has been the inspiration of the young men of 
Ireland in each succeeding generation, their devotion to 
each other being no less worthy of emulation than their 
devotion to their country. It is fitting, therefore, that in 
death as in life they should be united. And could more 
fitting resting place be found than in historic St. Michan’s 
almost within the shadow of The Four Courts whose 
walls had resounded to their ardent pleading in the days 
that are no more? Some few years ago these bodies were 
recoffined and at the time numerous wreaths were sent in 
by patriotic societies of Dublin. It was discovered that 
with the presence of these floral tributes decomposition 
began to set in. The flowers were immediately removed 
and the vault thoroughly cleaned with the result that the 
process of decomposition ceased. This raises a most 
interesting question which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Apparently there is neither microbe, germ, nor other 
living thing within these vaults, with the sole exception 
of spiders. And spiders can be found in only one vault, 
that of the Sankey family. This vault is draped with 
webs in the usual manner of disused attics or cellars but 
there is no other evidence of the insects anywhere. Yet, 
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although there is nothing to cause decomposition of bodies 
or to destroy the brass fittings of coffins, vegetable mat- 
ter, as shown by the floral wreaths, brought in decay. 
Many and varied scientific explanations have been of- 
fered for the singular condition which prevails here. Per- 
haps the one most commonly accepted is that the site of 
St. Michan’s was once a huge oak forest which, in the 
course of time, fell and decayed or was submerged. The 
acid from the decomposed oak forest is said to produce 
the embalming effect. Another equally probable theory 
is that this land was once bog. Now it is generally known 
that bog land is of such nature that it preserves whatever 
is buried in it. It is not uncommon in Ireland for bodies 
of persons or of animals that have fallen into the bog to 
be recovered after a lapse of years in an excellent state 
of preservation. Some would point to this as an explana- 
tion of the condition which exists in the vaults under St. 
Michan’s. But neither explanation seems to cover the 
entire ground. Indeed, they can be looked upon merely 
as theories not sufficiently established to be accepted as a 
scientific explanation of the singular phenomenon. 


HOMO FACTUS EST 


Love rose—for thus Love would atone, 
And lift us up to Him— 

Love rose out of the throne of God, 
And down the starry spaces trod, 
Between hushed choirs of seraphim 
Alone Love came, alone! 


Did not the stars grow faint, O Love, 
As Thou didst pass them by? 

Along the streaming Milky Way 

Did not the worlds cry out “O stay!” 
And the great planets there above 
Exclaim “Lord, is it I?” 


But “ Nay,” Love said, “it is not thou— 
Nor thou—I seek, fair star! 

But to a little world I go — 

A little world thou dost not know— 
The way to it is very far, 
And I am weary now... 


” 


Did not the flaming suns turn white 

With sudden jealousy? 

Did not the proud fixed stars display 
Reflected glory, ray on ray, 

Each crying “Rest, O rest on me! 

Behold how soft my light!” 


Yet in the corridors of space 

Love did not hesitate— 

On starry breasts He did not rest, 
But hastened on upon Love’s quest, 
And comets—meeting Him—were late 
At their appointed place. 


Then Love unto our earth drew near— 
Our little earth that lies 

So tangled in the thread of years, 

So stained with human blood and tears— 
And to the wonder of the skies 

Love said “I shall pause here.” 


Mary Drxon THAYER. 
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Sociology 


Rights and the African Missions 


CRICKET WAINSCOTT 


OME months ago, before he began to collect Catholic 
Encyclopedias for the uplift of the African missions, 

Mr. John Wiltbye contributed to these pages a brief dis- 
sertation on natural and constitutional rights. Why he did 
not select sawdust or some similarly arid subject, is a 
matter between him and his conscience; but granted his 
liberty of choice, he is fair game for all who do not share 
his optimism; and I am the Abou ben Adhem of that 
vast host. “It ought to be easy for every American,” he 
wrote, “ to understand that man possesses rights not con- 
ferred by any Government, but emanating from the com- 
mon Creator of men and Governments, Almighty God.” 

A fico for the phrase, for that is all it is. Had he 
written, “It ought to be easy for any Frenchman of the 
Napoleonic era or for any German of the Bismarckian 
period, or for any Mexican today,” I should have held my 
peace. But when he cites the average American as an 
individual who knows his rights and insists upon them,— 
cest d rire. As a people we Americans long ago forgot 
that we ever had or claimed any rights, natural or consti- 
tutional. William Tell is the name of an opera and of 
a curious old person who used to carry apples on his 
head to amuse his youngest son. Washington had some- 
thing to do with hatchets (or was it cherry trees?) and 
said he would rather be right than President. As for 
“rights,” some of us think “we gotta right” to take a 
drink whenever we find one, and others, by a nice de- 
rangement of ideas and epitaphs, think that they “ gotta 
right” to stop us. And there the catalogue ends. 

For at this moment we are the most law-cursed, police- 
bedevilled people in the world, and that is only saying in 
plain words what Chief-Justice Taft, Elihu Root and 
Charles E. Hughes have expressed in more technical lan- 
guage. And we are thus beleaguered with “so-called laws 
and variously-called policemen, beginning with Washing- 
ton and ending in Pea Vine Corners, Arkansas, because 
we do not trouble ourselves to protect our rights. Meekly 
and mutely we tolerate airs and actions which would stir 
the stolid Englishman to a letter to the Times, and even 
a nation of Jobs to revolt. People who will not fight 
for their rights generally lose them, and in Lincoln’s 
opinion, do.not deserve to keep them. Take the traffic 
policeman of the large towns. Any of us may unwit- 
tingly violate some city ordinance; if we drive a car we 
do so daily, but only occasionally under the eye of a 
policeman, and then things happen. A raucous yell that 
Nero would have prized bids you pull up. A flood of ob- 
jurgation and possibly blasphemy follows, and violent 
hands are laid on your machine. Perhaps the policeman 
forces himself into the car to insure that you will drive 
direct to the nearest station to be booked forthwith. 

The entire procedure is, of course, illegal, and an out- 
rage on your dignity as a man and a citizen. It is a vio- 
lation of law to use language calculated to provoke a 
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breach of the peace. It is an invasion upon your rights 
to detain your machine. The policeman does his duty by 
arresting you. You have violated, unwittingly, a city 
ordinance, but he has violated half a dozen serious pro- 
hibitions of the Common Law, and besides, has invaded 
your property rights. Yet we tolerate him with a pa- 
tience that is a mixture of cowardice and caution. We 
all quail before an angry policeman but recover in time 
to point a finger of scorn at Prussia—where a similar 
outrage is and always was unthinkable. 

“ But you ought to know the traffic laws and obey them,” 
objects the stickler for order. All I can say is that any 
one who knows them all knows more than all the nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States put 
together. 

‘* After all,’’ continues the stickler, “ that’s a little thing.” 
Possibly, although I seem to recall that our fathers started 
a rather large war on account of a happenny tax on tea. 
It would not have impoverished any one of them, said 
Washington. It would only have made a slave of every 
man who paid it. But if the pettiness of the issue repels, 
let us consider a measure of wider importance. 

A venerable Bishop once told me that many years ago 
he was invited to address a meeting of educators gathered 
from all over the country. He chose a theme familiar to 
the readers of this Review, for he spoke on natural rights, 
applying the doctrine to the right of the parent to control 
the education of his child. His words struck most of 
his hearers dumb with amazement. In the first place, the 
argument was novel. In the next place, it seemed to be 
true. “I never thought of that before,” remarked a col- 
lege president whose ancestors had fought at Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown. He had always taken for granted—as 
probably nine out of ten American educators then took 
for granted—that the State was the source and the sanc- 
tion of all rights and duties, and that if parents appeared 
to have some choice in the matter of the education of their 
children, that was only by tolerance or by implicit con- 
cession of the legislature! After reflection on the 
Bishop’s words, the Catholic and American principle that 
by the natural law the right and duty of caring for the 
child’s education devolves primarily upon the father of 
the family and only secondarily upon the State, seemed 
wholly plausible and possibly true. 

I am not asking that we know our rights and insist upon 
them for the sake of making but of avoiding trouble. 
Given a people who tamely suffer the Government to as- 
sume duties which belong to them and to usurp rights 
which are inalienable from the individual, and you have 
a people soon to be oppressed by slavery or to be torn 
apart by discord. It is generally true that the citizen 
who does not assert his rights is equally indifferent to the 
duties with which they are linked. Surely we have had 
bitter experience of this fact in the United States. Peace 
and good order in any community are conditioned upon 
the proper distribution of rights and a constant attachment 
to duty. At the very foundation of this Government of 
ours lies the principle that all men have certain rights 
which are not derived from any Government but from 
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God. No one, as the Supreme Court observed in its de- 
cision on the Oregon case, has enumerated these rights, 
but among them are the right to life, liberty and the pur- 
_suit of happiness; the right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of conscience; the right to ac- 
quire property ; the right to petition for redress of griev- 
ances; and the right of parents to control and direct the 
education of their children. Should we need encourage- 
ment to guard these rights jealously, let us turn an eye 
upon Mexico. 

The need of Catholic Encyclopedias on Africa’s sunny 
strand may be sore, but sorer is the need of us Americans 
to understand that our title to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness is not a State concession. The sooner 
we get away from the absurd notion that the State is a 
god from whom flows every right, and to whom we are 
responsible for the performance of all duties, the nearer 
shall we be to an understanding of the fundamental truth, 
assential to all good government, that while we are both 
men and citizens, we are men first and citizens next. 


Education 
The School for God and Country 


Paut L. Brake ty; S.J. 


EXT week more than two million children will 

gather in our parish schools to begin the work of the 
year by kneeling in prayer. The act is significant. It marks 
the essential difference between the school which is not 
permitted to worship Jesus Christ and the school of which 
He is the soul. Millions of Catholics will unite in fervent 
supplication that the lessons imparted to these children will 
help them to become men and women whose lives will 
be ruled by love of God, first of all, and next by love 
of their neighbor and love of their country. 

For that is the purpose of the Catholic school. The 
Church under whose auspices it is maintained, properly 
assesses the worth of human learning, but she teaches that 
the most excellent knowledge of all is the knowledge that 
leads to the love and service of God. Serene in her God- 
given wisdom, lifted above the strife and discord of war- 
ring educational philosophies, she proclaims that man was 
not made for time but for eternity, and that the learning 
which ignores or slights his immortal destiny is folly and 
destruction. In her eyes every Catholic child is a prince 
in the Kingdom won for us on Calvary. She realizes the 
value and the peril of his early days. As his body, so 
his mind is delicate and must not be exposed to the infec- 
tion of error. But the child is quick to note and to re- 
tain; he must therefore be brought in contact with influ- 
ences abie to impress upon him the beginnings of the 
knowledge of God and a realization of the duty of the 
creature to the Creator. Out of the very stones the om- 
nipotence of God can raise up children to Abraham, but 
the Church knows that unless the child is brought to God 
a little one, the years of maturity may find him far from 
his Father’s house. 

As. it is of tremendous importance that the purpose of 
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the ‘Catholic school be fully attained, so the command of 
the Church which makes attendance at the Catholic school 
obligatory is imperative. Jt is a law in the strictest sense, 
and not a mere counsel. “ Catholic children must not at- 
tend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, that is, such 
as are also open to non-Catholics.” These words of 
Canon 1374 close the doors to the public school to the 
Catholic child, and establish a prohibition which binds un- 
der grave sin. “It is for the Bishop of the place alone 
to decide, according to the instructions of the Apostolic 
See,” the Canon continues, “in what circumstances and 
with what precautions attendance at such schools may be 
tolerated without danger of perversion to the pupils.” 

Undoubtedly, the provisions of this law are stern. 
There may at times be reasons which seem to justify 
attendance by a Catholic child at a non-Catholic school, 
but in this case recourse must be had to the Bishop, in 
such form as he may require. To the Bishop is reserved 
the right to decide whether or not the reasons submitted 
are sufficiently weighty, and to prescribe, should he grant 
the exception sought, the precautions which must be 
taken to safeguard the child against danger of perversion. 
Since the issue is the soul of the child, surely Catholic 
parents cannot deem the law unreasonable. Realizing 
the dangers to Faith and morals which surround the child 
in this godless age, they will, rather, welcome the Catho- 
lic school as the most powerful aid <. their disposal for 
the fulfilling of their “most grave obligation to provide 
to the best of their ability for the religious and moral, 
as well as for the physical and civil education of their 
children ” (Canon 1113). 

Next to love of God, but founded upon and flowing 
from it, is the duty of loving one’s neighbor and one’s 
country. If we can awaken and foster in the heart of 
che child this threefold love, we need not fear for the 
future of our country. Even some Catholics, it may be, 
fail to realize that of all organizations for the promotion 
of public order and of civic welfare, none can compare 
for a moment in extent or effectiveness with the Catho- 
lic school system. Found in practically every part of 
the country, recommended to parents both by its intrinsic 
worth and by a law of the Church, it influences in the 
most direct and lasting manner the hearts and minds of 
millions of children. It neglects nothing which can foster 
the intellectual progress of its pupils, but it teaches them 
first of all to reverence God, love the brethren and obey 
all lawful authority. 

As thus constituted the Catholic school is the most ma- 
jestic monument to love of God and of country ever 
erected in this or in any other land. No American need 
question, as no upright, intelligent man has ever ques- 
tioned, the spirit of the lessons which it teaches. In what- 
ever part of the country he may investigate it, he will find 
it inspired and governed by the same principles of love of 
God, love of neighbor, love of country, and love of learn- 
ing. Thus it is the Catholic, not the secular, school which 
continues the traditions of the first American schools and 
carries out the purposes of the Founders of the Republic. 
What value was attached by Washington and his asso- 
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ciates to the growth of morality and of religion among 
the people, I have often pointed out in these pages. “ Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity,” wrote Washington, “religion and morality are 
indispensable supports.” Nor did he attach much value 
to that virtue which asserts its independence of religion. 
“Let us with caution indulge the supposition that moral- 
ity can be maintained without religion,” was his warning. 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” Yet re- 
jecting the doctrine of the Fathers for a pagan philosophy 
brought here from abroad, we have devised a system of 
public free schools from which the teaching of morality, 
based upon religious principle, is by law excluded. Pos- 
sibly ninety per cent of our children are instructed in 
these schools. To the system of primary instruction have 
been added the secular colleges and universities in which 
our young men and women are exposed to influences 
destructive of religion and morality. A secular educa- 
tion has trained the American child for some eighty 
years, but with what results? They are painfully clear. 
In the first place, out of every ten Americans six disown 
all connection with any form of religious creed or pro- 
fession. And, next, we are the most lawless people in the 
world. “Ten thousand murders a year, and other crimes 
of violence in proportion! ” wrote the editor of the New 
York Times some months ago, “ Does anyone feel like 
boasting of our growth, wealth, population, great philan- 
thropies?” 

Yet these distressing results are inevitable. Religion, 
expelled from the public school, finds but a sorry refuge 
in the religious schools which assemble on Sunday during 
six or eight months of the year. Religious instruction 
once or twice weekly after school hours certainly gives 
a few children an opportunity for learning something 
of their duties to Almighty God, but it is a wretchedly 
inadequate substitute for the school the soul of which is 
Christ. The terrifying fact in American life today is that 
the majority of our young people are growing into ma- 
turity uninstructed in religion, unconnected with any re- 
ligious organization. But can national morality prevail 
in the exclusion of religious principle? Washington 
thought that it could not. The secularist, whose philo- 
sophy controls the public-school system, holds that it can. 
In his view, there is no necessary connection between 
morality, public order and religion. He is confuted by 
the actual state of the country today. 

Such facts as these throw light on the seeming arbi- 
trariness of the law of the Church which commands that 
every Catholic child be educated in a Catholic school. 
There alone will it receive the training never more sorely 
needed than in the present age. The Catholic school leaves 
nothing undone to accustom the mind of the child to the 
beauty of goodness. Every motive that can enlighten the 
intellect to know what is right and strengthen the will 
to embrace it is found and applied in its teaching. Today 
the Catholic school stands before the American people as 
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the one educational system which by training its pupils to 
love God, their neighbor and their country, strives to 
make them good Christians and good citizens. 


Note and Comment 


An Old Hand 
in Defamation 


T must not be forgotten that Bishop Adna W. Leon- 

ard, General Superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Northern New York, who recently at- 
tracted notoriety by attacking Governor Smith, is an old 
hand at the Pope-baiting role. He was pastor of a church 
in Seattle, in 1912, and one Sunday evening read from 
his pulpit, as part of his sermon, the bogus oath ascribed 
to the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus. Later copies 
of the oath were distributed at the door of the church. 
Mr. Leonard refused to meet a committee from the local 
Council of the Knights who wished to show him how he 
had maligned them. After a week or more of evasion 
on his part, the Knights laid the matter before a com- 
mittee of distinguished non-Catholic citizens, who, in a 
public statement, declared “that the obligation taken by 
the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus is one of loyalty 
and patriotism to our flag and nation” of which the 
other, read from his pulpit by Mr. Leonard, “is a blas- 
phemous and horrible travesty.” The correspondence 
and findings, unflattering in the extreme to Mr. Leonard, 
were published in the Seattle daily papers and are in- 
cluded in the official pamphlet on the “ Bogus Oath,” 
which has been printed by the Knights of Columbus. 





The Power 
of Example 


EWLY-CONVERTED members of the Catholic 

Church must afford their former non-Catholic asso- 
ciates food for thought in the reasons they give, from 
time to time, as to “ Why I Became a Catholic.” But a 
perusal of such answers ought not to be without fruit 
to Catholics themselves. When -he traces the struggle 
that has preceded many a conversion, the doubts and the 
trials that have been endured, and the price, from the 
social and material points of view, that must perforce 
often be paid, the Catholic who has inherited the Faith 
with the blood that is in him, might well ask himself 
whether he is sufficiently grateful for the gift that is his. 
A second consideration that seems quite as reasonable is 
that which centers about the power every Catholic can 
wield, in attracting others to the Fold. As one erstwhile 
non-believer has written: 

I have found from experience that argument does not make non- 
Catholics Catholics; it tells very little in conversion. What counts 
more than anything else is example. The example of the life led 
by a good Catholic man, and particularly a good Catholic woman, 
performs wonders, almost miracles. 

This testimony, borne so often that it may be called 
typical, is each time a reminder of the responsibility they 
have, who can affect others by their example. The day of 
Judgment, Our Lord Himself assures us, is to hold as- 
tounding revelations as to why eternal joy, or endless 
woe, awaits those who shall then be gathered together. 
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And the prophetic “ Amen I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to 
me” will not be consequent only to those works of mercy 
which are merely corporal. 





Dr. Guilday 
in Rome 


MONG recent visitors in Rome -was the Rev. Dr. 

Peter Guilday, Professor of Church History at the 
Catholic University of America, who was received in 
private audience by the Holy Father on July 25. He 
then presented the Pope with a beautifully bound copy of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society’s “‘ Records 
and Studies,” for July, 1926, in which is included Dr. 
Guilday’s splendid memoir of the father of Catholic 
American History, John Gilmary Shea, and explained 
to His Holiness the extended work of the Society, and 
its kindred organizations for the preservation of Catholic 
historical records. Dr. Guilday will continue his researches 
in Europe during the Summer and hopes, when he re- 
turns here in September, to complete the arrangements for 
the publication of his “ Life and Times of John Eng- 
land” on which he has been engaged for several years, 
and which, it is expected, will prove as attractive and 
valuable as his other great success “ John Carroll.” 





Death of the 
Rev. M. Kennelly, S.J. 
A DVICES from China bring the sad tidings of the 
death, at Shanghai, on June 11, of the Rev. M. Ken- 
nelly, S.J., who had spent forty-one years on the Chinese 
missions. Born in the county Kerry, Ireland, sixty-eight 
years ago, he entered the Society of Jesus in 1875, and vol- 
unteered for the Chinese missions in 1884. He was ordained 
priest at Shanghai in 1890. As our readers will remem- 
ber he was a frequent contributor to the early volumes of 
America. He compiled several books on Chinese litera- 
ture and customs and translated a number of writings 
from the Chinese. His brother was also a priest and two 
sisters entered the Sisters of Mercy. A nephew, Rev. 
Robert Kennelly, recently was ordained at Maryknoll 
and will follow in the footsteps of his distinguished uncle 
as a Missionary in China. 





Clergymen Study 
Rural Problems 
LERGYMEN to the number of forty-six, twenty of 
whom were Catholic priests, attended the summer 
course of lectures which was conducted at the University 
of Missouri during the past month. Pastors from the 
dioceses of Kansas City and St. Joseph and from the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis were among those in attendance. 
One of the instructors was the Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
of Eugene, Oregon, whose name is known to readers of 
this Review for his activities in matters of rural moment. 
Father O’Hara is the director of the Rural Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and has 
recently returned from Europe, where he supplemented 
by travel and study the practical knowledge he had already 
acquired of conditions in our country communities. 
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Mid-Summer Plays 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


HE condition, approaching stagnation, which has 

prevailed on the New York stage during the month 
of August, has given a needed rest to theater-goers. There 
were new plays, but, save in the instances of “ Amer- 
icana ” and the revival of Barrie’s comedy, “ What Every 
Woman Knows,” those who read the newspapers and at- 
tach importance to the warnings of critics avoided seeing 
them. 

Productions unworthy to live died, therefore, with 
gratifying briskness “ My Magnolia” the black musical 
comedy, perished in a week. So did various other offer- 
ings. “ Honest Liars,” one of the cheapest and most vul- 
gar farces ever submitted to a patient public by a mis- 
guided producer, is still precariously hanging on. So is 
“ Pyramids,” the most pretentious of the new plays; but 
these, too, may pass away before our comment appears. 
in print. 

The charm of “ Americana,” the clean and clever revue 
by J. P. McEvoy, which Richard Herndon has put on at 
the Belmont Theater, sweeps over its audiences like 2 
breeze from the sea. The revue is full of freshness, 
sparkle, and the most delicious nonsense we have been 
offered for a long time. Mr. McEvoy is a genuine humor- 
ist and there is no sting in his humor. He has been for- 
tunate in his producer and in his collaborators, who wrote 
the musical hits of the piece. Of these numbers the best, 
in the audiences’ opinion, is “ Why D’yu Roll Those 
Eyes?” a ditty we shall all be hearing from now on in 
the hotels and restaurants and through the radios. There 
are admirable skits, too, of which the After Dinner Speech 
is the best. We have heard such speeches. Some of us 
have made them. The memory of McEvoy’s take-off 
should keep us from doing it again. 

Mr. Herndon has selected his caste with much dis- 
crimination. Roy Atwell, Lew Brice, Betty Compton and 
Evelyn Bennett have most of the work to do, but every 
member of the fine company contributes to the general 
excellence of the acting and singing. “ Americana” de- 
serves the big success it is having. 

A word of praise must also be given to the revival of 
J. M. Barrie’s comedy, “ What Every Woman Knows ” 
in which Helen Hayes and Kenneth MacKenna are ap- 
pearing at the Bijou. The play, as it has been from the 
first, is a delightful thing to see; and while Helen Hayes 
does not make us forget that years ago we saw Maude 
Adams in the leading role of “ Maggie,” we must admit 
that Miss Hayes gives us a very subtle and finished per- 
formance. As John Shand, Mr. MacKenna does not 
wipe his nose on his sleeves with the airy freedom shown 
by Richard Bennett in the past, but we do not miss that 
detail as much as Mr. Bennett might expect us to do, 
and MacKenna puts other excellent touches into the part. 
Indeed, it seems rather ungracious to find fault with a 
summer theatrical season which has given us “ Iolanthe,” 
“ Americana,” and this capital revival. 

Vigorous effort is being made to save “ Pyramids,” 
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which its author and producers (Samuel Ruskin Gelding, 
Ramsey Wallace, and Frank Martin, all new-comers in 
the theatrical field), insist is a “ strong play.” They have 
put into it practically every ingredient of the modern 
“drammer,” and the most surprising feature of the pro- 
duction is the artlessness with which they present this 
stale material and air their own subversive reasoning. 

We are shown first of all the husband who steals to 
gratify the ambitions of his selfish and worldly wife. 
He gambles with the money he steals and—the sole new 
touch in the play—wins more money. When he is about 
to return what he has stolen his broker steals the win- 
nings and then commits suicide. Plenty of “ drammer ” 
here, you see; but this is only the beginning. With the 
husband facing prison, the villain of the play appears 
offering to save him, if—yes, gentle reader, you are 
right—if he will give his wife to the villain as the price. 
The husband consents; solely, as he hurriedly explains, 
to save his wife from the ignominy of having a jail-bird 
in the family. But the lady scorns the monstrous propo- 
sition and the first act ends with virtue triumphant and 
the husband on his way to Sing Sing 

From this point on the “strong drammer” goes to 
pieces with a crash that shakes the theater. In the next 
act we are shown the wife, living in luxury with the 
villain and naively explaining that she is doing this be- 
cause the villain has promised to have her husband par- 
doned. All the subsequent actions of all the characters 
are directed by similar amazing mental processes. Many 
years ago there was an English ditty, very popular in its 
day, which carried the refrain, “ No matter wot ye do, 
if yer "heart is true.” ‘This seems to be the motto of the 
author of “ Pyramids,” and the moving principle which 
animates his people. Unlike a highly advertised tobacco, 
it does not “satisfy.” American audiences are accept- 
ing some strange stuff these days, but when they accept 
decadent material it must have at least a resemblance to 
life as they know it. This is, perhaps, the gleam of com- 
ing daylight in a dark theatrical outlook. There was a 
time, not long ago, when audiences would flock to decadent 
plays merely because they were decadent. Every intelli- 
gent observer admits that such a time is past. Decadence 
alone no longer interests American audiences; and plays 
which offer decadence as their sole attraction are sure of 
prompt failure. 

Speaking of decadent plays reminds us that in Paris, 
when we were there last month, a play was being given 
at La Fémina Théatre to which all the worldlings were 
flocking. We flocked with the rest, knowing. nothing of 
the play’s theme. It bore the title “ La Prisonniére,” it was 
written by Edouard Bourdet, and now we are told that 
it is to be presented in America this autumn. It is in- 
finitely worse than anything Americans have yet been 
offered, and we predict that it will not last here more 
than a night or two. Its theme is one that is rarely dis- 
cussed even among intimates, and Paris itself, the French 
confess, hesitated over it on the opening night. But the 
author was Bourdet, stylist and psychologist, and the 
Parisians reasoned that Bourdet must be listened to. It 
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is to be hoped that the same reasoning will not prevail in 
America, for certainly in this instance Bourdet’s genius 
justifies neither his theme nor his treatment of it. One 
of our leading critics confessed during the run of “ The 
Glass Slipper” that some of its lines gave him a sensa- 
tion of physical nausea. There will be much nausea 
during the performance of “ La Prisonniére.” 

From “the other side” comes also the glad news that 
Raquel Meller is in Barcelona, looking up new folk songs 
for her second American tour, which opens in New York 
in October. Senorita Meller will be remembered by 
America’s readers as the Spanish music hall singer who 
came to this country for six weeks last winter and whose 
manager, E. Ray Goetz, charged Americans twenty-five 
dollars to hear her. Americans paid that amount for 
individual orchestra seats on the opening night. Then 
the prices dropped to ten and fifteen dollars and finally 
fell even lower. Now we are graciously assured that 
“all Americans ” will be able to hear the Senorita during 
her coming tour, as only normal prices will be asked. 
Even those, we venture to point out, will be considerably 
in advance of the prices paid for the best seats by patrons, 
who, like ourselves, first heard Senorita Meller in France 
and Spain. In Paris one could enjoy her as one feature 
of a general and excellent bill for an American dollar; 
and in Spain fifty and seventy-five cents purchased a good 
seat in the best music halls, when Senorita Meller ap- 
peared there. 

Two months ago, by the way, we saw in Madrid the 
Spanish dancer, Argentina, who is coming to this country 
next winter to show us that Spain holds others as worthy 
of our attention as a Meller. Argentina is beautiful, which 
Meller is not: she is a wonderful dancer; she has much a 
better brain than Meller. All of which, perhaps, explains 
why the usually quiet Meller is said to have leaped from 
her box to the stage, during a recent performance of 
Argentina’s, and slapped her great rival’s face after 
Argentina had finished an imitation of her! They are 
temperamental, these Latin geniuses. 


- 


APPRECIATION 


Where Beauty is 
I can but be 

A wershiper 
Of mystery. 


My glad heart speaks; 
My lips are dumb, 

For worthless words 
Refuse to come. 


When others talk 
And deem them wise, 
I see the hurt 
In Beauty’s eyes. 


Where Beauty is 
I am content 
To kneel and be 
Most reverent. 
Epncar Daniet Kramer. 
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REVIEWS 


Negro Workaday Songs. By Howarn W. Opum and Guy 
B. Jounson. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press. 

Continuing its investigations into the racial and cultural status 
of the Southern Negro, the Social Study Department of the 
University of North Carolina has added this splendidly scientific 
volume to its series. During recent months there has been a 
startling awakening on the part of the general public to the appeal 
of the Negro Spirituals. In a literary and a poetic way, the 
secular songs of the Negro are immensely inferior to the Spiritu- 
als; they lack not only the poignancy of thought but they are 
cruder in expression and in harmony. As an index to the Negro 
reactions towards his place in society, and as a record of his 
natural impulses, however, they are more enlightening to the 
sociologist. The authors of this study are primarily interested 
in the sociak rather than in the artistic values of the songs they 
have collected, in the scientific aspects rather than in the emo- 
tional. For the purpose of comment and of drawing conclusions, 
in accord with the main aim of their research, they have classi- 
fied the songs in distinctive groups, such, for example, as “The 
Blues,” a general name for songs of melancholy and loneliness, 
as “Bad Man Ballads,” as songs of jail, chain gangs, construc- 
tion camps, man’s songs of woman and woman’s of man. The 
collection is in no sense an anthology, nor does it attempt to 
gather the most striking and original contributions. On the 
contrary, its purpose is to select those verses which are most 
typical and representative of the “commoners” among the Blacks. 
The two concluding chapters, on Negro melodies and on the 
experiments carried on to determine the peculiar qualities of the 
Negro vocal organs, give promise of some interesting discoveries. 
Though scientific in its nature and aim, the volume is none the 


less interesting, because of its selections, for the general reader. 
F, X. T. 

The Mystics of the Church. By Evetyn Unverniy. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

A carefully worded Preface outlines the scope of this volume 
and its limitations, and in the chapters that follow the author 
faithfully adheres to her projected plan. Having defined mys- 
ticism she proceeds to trace its history from Saint Paul to the 
present time. Mysticism she describes as any first hand, direct, 
personal experience of God, howsoever dim or little it may be. 
With its great phenomena she is only indirectly concerned: what 
she does stress is that the outstanding Christian mystics are “the 
life-giving members of the Church,” an admittedly timely thesis. 
The Church for Miss Underhill is the great Christian family. 
Accordingly the Catholic reader will see orthodox and heterodox, 
natural and supernatural mystics marching abreast in this history. 
While in their humility and tolerance a Francis of Assisi or a 
Theresa of Avila would hardly quarrel with the company in which 
they chance to find themselves the initiate who understand the 
vast difference between natural and supernatural mysticism will 
find a certain incongruity in linking together some of the men 
and women who travel companionably in Miss Underhill’s volume. 
It is this that makes the book objectionable. Her Church is not 
Christ’s Church and grace and the supernatural, while not un- 
mentioned, are not credited with the part which they and they 
alone must play in all genuine mysticism. One would infer that 
the authoress believes that the natural unaided power of the 
human intelligence can apprehend God and such recurrent expres- 
sions as “psychic suggestibility” intimate the explanation offered 
to account for groups even of admittedly genuine mystics. Miss 
Underhill speaks, for example, of spirtual and psychical precocity 
as being “the raw material from which a certain sort of mysti- 
cism may develop.” Of Saint Hildegarde she writes, apparently 
as a suggestive explanation of her mysticism, that she was “of 
abnormal psychic makeup.” The raptures and ecstasies of Saint 
Catherine of Siena are “so called mystical but really psychological 
states” (italics inserted). One regrets that the author does not 
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see her mystics with the eyes of revealed religion, for she writes 
enthusiastically, constructively and sympathetically about an im- 
portant phase of Catholic theology on which bibliography in the 
vernacular is comparatively limited. But good will is no substi- 
tute for orthodoxy. The chapters on Franciscan and Spanish 
mysticism, notwithstanding, are particularly fine. WLLL 





The Unreformed Senate of Canada. By Roserr A. Mackay. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. $5.00. 

The Canadian Senate—to mend it or to end it—that is the 
question. These words form the title of the last chapter 
towards which all the earlier chapters are a natural preparation. 
Beginning with the Dominion Parliament’s second chamber in its 
inception, Mr. Mackay proceeds to a consideration of the consti- 
tutional limits of the Senate, legislation in the Senate, the value 
of its works, and the appointment of members. These are some 
of the principal headings which the author sets forth in an attrac- 
tive style. Mr. Mackay submits his subject to a quite searching in- 
vestigation, gives a detailed account of the relations of the Sen- 
ate with the Lower House and with the Cabinet, and cites a con- 
siderable amount of legislation which brings out the varying de- 
grees of Senate importance and influence. Treating of the vir- 
tues and defects of the Senate as it is at present constituted and 
operating, Mr. Mackay mentions some of the charges that have 
been made against this venerable body and quite satisfactorily 
proves that they were unjustified. However Mr. Mackay is not of 
the opinion that the present second chamber cannot be improved. 
The form that this improvement should assume, offers the dif- 
ficulty. Radical changes in the governments of the world have 
been frequent during the last decade: kingdoms and empires have 
fallen; republics, dictatorships, protectorates and what not have 
replaced them. Are the new better than the old? The duty of 
governments is to secure the lives, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness of the governed. How these ends may be best secured 
depends not only on the form of government, namely, whether 
or not it should be monarchical, absolute or limited, or an olig- 
archy or a democracy; but depends also on the channels, if any, 
through which governments function, namely the legislative bodies, 
their constitution, articulation, membership and mode of operating. 
This contribution on the workings of the Canadian second cham- 
ber will be welcomed by students of political science. Jj. 3. 





Opium: The Demon Flower. By Sara GraHAM-MULHALL. 
New York: Harold Vinal. $2.00. 

This volume is meant for those who help to shape public 
thought and among them it should have a wide vogue. Primarily 
an exposé of the narcotic evil, it does not rest there. It offers 
in addition constructive suggestions for remedying the pest. The 
authoress writes as once with authority having been First Deputy 
Commissioner in the Department of Narcotic Drug Control when 
the budget of the Empire State provided for that office. The 
facts that make the background of the book come straight from 
the life tragedies of narcotic victims. That the unnecessary use 
of these drugs is startlingly widespread cannot be gainsaid. The 
locations of. “ Dopeville” are legion. Statistics indicate that in 
some communities drug addiction is so common as to affect al- 
most the entire population. The evil is equally menacing, for 
a whole train of social ills, physical and moral, follow in its wake. 
And it is pitiably comprehensive in the wrecks it makes. Its 
victims include infants as well as the aged, and the upper strata 
of society quite as much, if not more, than its lower dregs. 
Much stress is laid upon the systematic spread of the evil among 
our high school pupils and college students, facts that should give 
many parents serious qualms of conscience. While one may differ 
with some of the conclusions of the volume there is urgent need 
of the evidence it gives that those whose duty it is to protect 
society from the ravages of dope may be roused to efficacious 
measures to abolish drug traffickers and profiteers, decrease drug 
victims and, particularly, save the young. Our Government has 
already anathematized narcotics and efforts have been made 
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through the League of Nations to effect international cooperation 
for its regulation, though unfortunately while our official posi- 
tion is unassailable, unofficially we continue to re-drug China 
and promote the evil. The book is written fearlessly and candidly. 
Though generally depressing it is instructive. W.LL 





According to Saint John. By Lorp CHarnwoop. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 

In not a few respects this treatise by Lord Charnwood is a 
very sane estimate of the Fourth Gospel. While the author mod- 
estly disclaims any title to ex professo Biblical scholarship, his 
work proves that he has more than a passing acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject. No false reverence for great names 
has blinded him to the many specious arguments and fantastic 
theories that have been proposed to solve the problems this Gos- 
pel presents. He approaches his subject from the angle of com- 
mon sense and he keeps this viewpoint throughout. But common 
sense alone is not a sufficient guide. Unfortunately the author 
has followed the path of private interpretation and the super- 
natural origin of the book is completely ignored. It is not sur- 
prising that many grave errors have resulted. He rejects the 
mythical John Presbyter as the author of the Gospel, even admit- 
ting that the Beloved Disciple is none other than St. John him- 
self, but he cannot bring himself to say that St. John és the 
author. He prefers to hold as probable that the Gospel was writ- 
ten by some Ephesian disciple of the son of Zebedee. Again, he 
loses patience with Loisy and his school, rejects all borrowing 
from the mystical cults, and insists that the Fourth Gospel gives 
an authentic picture of Our Lord which in its main lines is also 
found in the Synoptics. Yet he does make admissions that would 
destroy the historical value of the Gospel he so strenuously 
defends. There are many points for which the work deserves 
our commendation, but there are too many errors, some of them 
very fundamental, to permit us to recommend the book to the 


general reader. m & S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


New Catholic Readers—The “American Cardinal Readers,” 
published by Benziger Brothers, for use in Catholic parochial 
schools, form a notable series of school books. The editors of 
the series, T. Adrian Curtis, Sister Mary Gertrude, and Arthur 
H. Quinn, have chosen the selections well and the publishers have 
cooperated equally well in printing and arranging them. Books 
Seven and Eight have recently been issued, the list price being 96 
cents, and the net price to schools, 72 cents. There is a system- 
atic grading of the materials in these volumes, both in the content 
of the selections and in their length. While a great number of 
the stories and poems are the favorites of the past generations of 
school children, there is a fine sprinkling of new material from 
the contemporary authors. The Catholic atmosphere is evident 
throughout; this is created not so much through the introduction 
of purely doctrinal dissertations but rather from the large pro- 
portion of pieces written by Catholic authors. From a pedagogic 
viewpoint these two volumes are certainly the equal, at least, of 
any readers used in the secular schools, while from that of suit- 
ability to the needs of the Catholic pupil they are immeasurably 
superior. A very commendable feature of the books is the list 
of titles for suggested home readings. A “ Teacher’s Manual” 
containing notes and suggestions in regard to the selections and 
methods of presentation has been prepared by the same editors. 





A Classification of Poems.—Quite as commensurate with the 
bulk and weight is the literary value and the educational utility 
of “ Types of Poetry” (Macmillan), by Jacob Zeitlin and Clarissa 
Rinaker. This large volume of more than a thousand pages is 
designed both as a textbook for an introductory college course in 
English poetry and also as a source and model book. It fulfills 
both purposes excellently well. For its selections of poems, it 
ranges through all the literary periods down to our most modern 
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movements. It chooses both British and American poetry, in pro- 
portions that equal their respective merits. The selections are 
arranged chronologically in the recognized forms of classification: 
the popular and literary ballad, the epic, the narrative, the lyric 
of varied intents, the sonnet, the ode, the satire and all the lesser 
types. Introductory to each of these groups is a very condensed 
but at the same time quite comprehensive explanation of the pur- 
pose and the characteristics of the poems that follow. A con- 
cluding chapter outlines the mechanics of English prosody. It 
has never been known that any collection of poems has satisfied 
the competent critic. He would wish to include his own favorite 
poems in the anthology and would delete without hesitation the 
poems he detests. In this volume, a few more Meynells and 
Thompsons might have been included and all the Masters and 
most of the Lindsays could have been dropped. Nevertheless the 
compilation is judicious and complete. 





Spiritual Suggestions—In “Liturgical Sermonettes” (Her- 
der. $2.25) the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter adds another to the 
several volumes he has already prepared for the help of those 
who instruct children at the Sunday Masses, Treating almost 
every ceremony, blessing and religious rite with which the child 
can become familiar, the author appends to each instruction an 
illustrative anecdote, calculated to drive the lesson home. 

“Ordination Retreat” (Murphy. 75c.) is a translation, by 
Rev. S. A. Raemers, of the notes penned by the late Bishop 
Dadolle, of Dijon, while preparing for his own elevation to the 
priesthood. The little booklet might well be read not only by 
those who stand at the threshold of the sanctuary, but by priests 
who would refresh the sentiments of ordination day. 

In issuing a paper-covered edition of “The Litany of the 
Sacred Heart” (ld) and of “The Promises of the Sacred 
Heart” (6d), the Jrish Messenger has made more accessible 
to English-speaking Catholics the series of solid, practical medi- 
tations originally written for its pages by the Rev. Joseph 
McDonnell, S.J. A sixth edition of the author’s “ Daily Duties,” 
from the same press, may be of value to ecclesiastical students 
and novices and religious of both sexes. 





French and Spanish Editions.—The new feast of the Kingship 
of Christ and the Pope’s desire then expressed that the faithful 
should be instructed in its signicance make “La Féte et la 
Messe de Jésus-Christ Roi” (Téqui. 6 fr.), by a seminary pro- 
fessor, quite timely. It combines a doctrinal exposition of the 
feast with an instructive commentary on its liturgy. 

Dom Agustin Rojo del Pozo, O.S.B., has made available for 
Spanish readers Mgr. Lelong’s excellent little French catechism 
on the religious life. In the course of the translation he has re- 
vised the original according to the prescriptions of the New Code 
of Canon Law so that “ Catecismo de la Vida Religiosa” (Téqui. 
2 pts.), lacks nothing of being a practical and up-to-date manual 
for novices. 

Those interested in the work of the Church among the Chinese 
will appreciate the engaging brochure of G. Gilbert, S.J., “Les 
Petits Chinois ou La Sainte-Enfance au Vicariat de Nankin” 
(Téqui. 2 fr.), a brief illustrated survey of the zealous labors of 
the French clergy in that section of Christ’s kingdom. 

Abbe L. Garriguet has skilfully combined in “Les Deux 
Grandes Dévotions de l’Heure Présente. (Téqui. 5 fr.), an his- 
torical and theological treatise on devotion both to the Eucharist 
and to the Sacred Heart. Their similarities and distinctions, mani- 
festations and effects, history and advantages are all discussed 
in an orderly and saitisfying way. 

New editions, all Téqui publications, have recently been issued 
of the following: “L’Evangile de l’Eucharistie” (10 fr.), by 
Mer. Pichenot; “ Retraite de Premiére Communion Solennelle” 
(7.50 fr.), by E. Duplessy ; “ Explication Dogmatique sur le Culte 
du Coeur Eucharistique de Jésus” (2 fr.), by Edouard 
Hugon, O.P.; “ Nouveau Mois due Sacré-Coeur d’apres 1’Evan- 
gile” (5 fr.), by Abbé J. Koenig. 
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Beau Sabreur. When the World Was White with May. 
The Understanding Heart. The Torrents of Spring. East 
of Mansion House. 


Percival Christopher Wren has thrilled the reading public with 
that surpassing story “ Beau Geste.” Now comes “ Beau Sabreur ” 
(Stokes. $2.00). Mais hélas! Celuwi-ci n’est pas si beau! True, 
Major Henri de Beaujolais, Beauty of the Blue Hussars, of the 
Spahis, and the Secret Service, in many respects is great. But 
thrice he falls from high estate: he becomes a willing accom- 
plice to the suicide of another; he himself attempts suicide; and 
the girl he loves proudly avers that he might perhaps sell his 
soul, but his honor (God save the mark!), never. Thrills aplenty, 
the harrowing army life, the dangers of the African desert, 
“golden sands and copper sun, copper sun and golden sands,” 
attacks by the Touareg, acts of bravery, treachery, cruelty and 
sympathy,—“ Beau Sabreur” has all these, but as for character 
portrayal, granted that it is vivid, distinctive, unique, we feel that 
here Major Wren has done himself an injustice. Perhaps the 
demand for another “Beau Geste” hurried Major Wren into 
writing a book which those who have not read “Beau Geste” 
will doubtless thoroughly enjoy, but which those who have read 
its “ prototype” may, we venture to say, find disappointing. This 
is not a condemnation of “Beau Sabreur,” it is rather an exal- 
tation of “ Beau Geste.” 


In “ When the World was White with May” (Kenedy. $2.50), 
Mother Germaine, a Religious of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
has written an edifying and instructive devotional book couched 
in the form of a novel. The authoress weaves-together legend- 
ary ancient Britain, Christian Rome and Palestine in the Fifth 
Century and makes them the background of a stimulating work 
of fiction. Ingeniously introduced is an imaginative sketch of the 
life of the Blessed Virgin embellished by interesting short de- 
scriptions of Hebrew feasts and customs. Despite some few 
anachronisms and inaccuracies the story should be read with en- 
joyment and spiritual profit by many of Mary’s clients. 


There is no dull stagnation in the life of the forest rangers 
in the vicinity of the Bogus lookout, as told by Peter B. Kyne in 
his latest romance “ The Understanding Heart” (Cosmopolitan. 
$2.00). Monica Dale, the official lookout, is more enchanting than 
the sublime scenery of Northern California. To her cabin come 
a picturesque medley of men: the hunted convict, Bob Mason, the 
gruff and tender Sheriff, the golden-hearted old fraud Uncle Char- 
ley, and especially, the lawyer-ranger Tony Garland. In her 
womanly way, Monica dominates them all and inspires them to 
a higher heroism in the series of startling adventures that follow 
Bob Mason’s dash for freedom. This is the story of lovable, 
human people dwelling in the clean air of the mountain forests. 
In its telling, Mr. Kyne has not polished it in the minute details; 
but he has developed it with those broad sweeps and flourishes of 
scenery, adventure, and romance that his readers find so fascinat- 
ing. 

Except for the few who are interested in our modern literary 
schools “ The Torrents of Spring” (Scribner’s. $1.50), by Ern- 
est Hemingway, will have little appeal. Between the lines which 
recount the romances of Yogi Johnson of the pump factory in 
Petoskey, Michigan, and of his friend Scripps O’Neil, the author 
expresses his clever, if not always accurate judgments of con- 
temporary writers and professes a very lax philosophy of matri- 
mony. 


A sheath of interesting short stories, several of them of real 
merit, makes up “East of Mansion House” (Doran. $2.00), by 
Thomas Burke. The author not merely knows but understands the 
people of whom he writes—the varied group that ekes out its exist- 
ence down along the wharves in the district of London to the 
east of Mansion House. These are stories of passion and ad- 
venture, of love and hatred, tears and smiles. Each of the twelve 
has its own distinctive features and, with certain reservations, all 
will entertain and interest. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


“ And This Is Peace, Says Calles” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A week of satanic persecution has passed away, still President 
Calles and lis rabble insist upon telling the world that peace 
reigns over all our unhappy country; that the religious problem 
does not exist, and if it exists, is created by the clergy who have 
grown proud after the “Eucharistic farce at Chicago.” These 
men wonder why our clergy do not obey their unjust laws, they 
pride themselves that they have thrown out Christ and tell the 
world at large that 60,000 workingmen of the C. R. O. M. held 
an enthusiastic meeting in Mexico favoring this policy. 

They are as untruthful as cowards often are. Truth rises above 
their machinations and armed soldiery; truth rises above the pan- 
demonium of those new Neroes, and must be heard by all earnest 
and honest men. 

Daily the news of riots in different cities and towns comes 
to us: Irapuate, whose citizens were brutally repressed by the 
shooting of many innocents; Torreon, in which all the wounded 
were women; Lagos, Cholula, in which the Indians defended their 
Beloved Virgin; and lastly martyred Guadalajara, which for 
eight days defended its temples even if machine guns were turned 
upon the Christians. And this is peace, says Calles. In other 
places the army has refused to enter our churches, and in Nochis- 
tongo the very same soldiers shot the mayor of the town when 
this man killed a priest. 

To the vile attacks upon the clergy our pastors have answered 
by begging the enraged people to be patient, to refrain from 
rioting. They have preached love to those that are trying to 
exterminate them. 

The “enthusiastic meeting” of 60,000 men was a meeting of 
scarcely 10,000 employes who were forced to assist or lose their 
jobs. Soldiers were dressed as workingmen. I have before me 
a violent protest of Catholic workingmen against such compul- 
sion. 

Calles has ejected Christ from our deserted altars! Yes, but 
Christ has found a place in the heart of each of us. He has grown 
dearer to us, and millions of hearts are restless, now until He 
can daily come to us again. Calles ridicules as a “ farce” that 
Eucharistic Congress in which for a week you had the honor 
of rendering Him due homage. Mexico, wounded in its tenderest 
feeling, has given Him, not in one city only but in all her cities, 
a week of homage and penance. And she will continue to do so 
as long as this persecution lasts. You, American Catholics, had 
the grace of honoring Him in freedom and splendor; to us, Cath- 
olic Mexicans, has fallen the precious honor of adoring Him in 
sorrow and persecution. 

Deeply moved, with tears in my eyes, I thank America which 
has been a fearless champion of our cause. May God bless all 
of you that have raised your voice in our cause, for it is the 
cause of Christ. 


Leon, Spain. G. G. VeEtasco. 


Lay Professors in Catholic Colleges 


To the Editor of America: 

The lay professor in the Catholic college is again in print. This 
time his absence from the educational convention is the occasion; 
another time it will be something else; but his problem will per- 
sist until a little common sense is brought to the solution. That 
solution would be prompt if the clergy would awake to the fact 
that the difference between them and the laity is accidental, not 
essential; that the layman is not another and inferior kind of 
being, but the same kind of being who merely happens not to 
have taken Holy Orders. 
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The chief obstacle to a solution is the devotion to a tradition, 
as a tradition—good or bad. Time was when practically the only 
educated Catholics in this country were the clergy; the mass 
of the laity, poor, unlettered immigrants, were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Most of our clergy subconsciously believe 
this condition persists, and, from long contemplation of their sup- 
posed eminence, have come to believe that the difference is essen- 
tial. If a layman is admitted to the faculty of a college he is 
treated with indifference, or worse; he has no more voice in the 
councils than the janitor or the cook; he has no sense of per- 
manence in his position—he may be turned off at a moment’s 
notice; he is a mere stop-gap, to be dropped when there is a cleric 
to fill his place; he has not even a name or an identity (vide, 
“Catholic Directory,” s.v. any college: “Rev. A. B. C., pro- 
fessor of philosophy; Rev. Q. E. D., professor of mathematics; 
and seven lay professors,” as who should say, “fifty head of cat- 
tle, ten buildings,” and so following). For his precarious job he 
is paid a wage that would move a skilled mechanic to laughter 
and leave even a pick-and-shovel man apathetic. Many a Catholic 
scholar would like to teach in a Catholic atmosphere, if he could 
do it and retain his self-respect. If the foreign priest at Louis- 
ville knew these conditions he would not have been puzzled, though 
he might well have been disturbed. 


New York. B. S. 


Our Lawyers, Yesterday and Today 


To the Editor of America: 

John Wiltbye’s excellent article “What Are Lawyers For?” 
which appeared in the August 7 issue of America is marred by 
an absurd interrogation. In substance, Mr. Wiltbye asks whether 
we now have lawyers comparable to Henry, Wythe and Jefferson. 
It would be indiscreet and irrelevant to compare Henry, who 
studied law but one month before his admission to the bar, with 
any of our present-day legally-learned lawyers. The erudite 
Chancellor Wythe has his equal in Roscoe Pound. And Jeffer- 
son did not achieve any preeminent success at the bar during his 
seven years’ practice. 


Cleveland. NATHAN FRIepMAN. 


The Male Lay Teacher 


To the Editor of America: 

C. N. L, in the issue of America for August 7, seeks an 
explanation for the absence of the laity at the Catholic Education 
conventions—and for that matter we might include all educational 
activities. Catholic education today is in the hands of priests 
and Religious Orders. We seldom find Catholic lay people en- 
gaged in teaching the Catholic youth of today, especially in the 
elementary grades. 

There was a time when such a person as a Catholic male lay 
teacher existed. He has passed into oblivion. The reasons for his 
demise all point toward the economic. We were unable to sup- 
port men who devoted their lives to taching in our parish schools, 
and in place of them have called in the members of the Sister- 
hoods. If a small percentage of our educational activities and ex- 
penditures were applied to the restoration of the male lay teacher, 
our boys and young men would be the better for it. 

While not in the least depreciating the efforts and work of 
our Sisters, it cannot be denied that the boys from the fifth grade 
should be in the hands of competent male teachers. It sometimes 
appears that our education has drifted into a sort of feminist 
matter. Perhaps there can be sought and found reasons for the 
proportionately large number of embarrassing situations caused 
by the products of our schools and high schools. The influence 
which a good male teacher exerts upon the growing boy and 
the practical hold he gives him on life and on his religion, is in- 
valuable. Education is not only the imparting of knowledge, but 
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also the general culture of the boy or girl. And who else can 
implant practical principles for life better than the lay person 
who has a practical touch on life? 

Unfortunately the male lay teacher is extinct. A great many 
men, successful in their avocations and in their religious life, 
still look back with gratitude upon the man who taught them in 
their early days and guided them onto the road of successful 
careers. If we could bring this man back into our educational dis- 
cussions, into our various educational activities, and particularly 
into cur parish schools, we should have taken one great stride for- 
ward in the task of rearing our youth. 


Dahlgren, II. Joun R. L. Goerz. 


Thanksgiving After Communion. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The timely note struck by Father F. M. Ménager, S.J., in his 
communication to America, June 5, concerning the neglect of 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion, had more than one echo, 
all of them favorable on the whole; and it would be incompre- 
hensible, if it had been otherwise. The authors on moral theol- 
ogy, in fact, require that a suitable thanksgiving should be made 
after Holy Communion, and those who mention the length of 
time it should last, speak of a quarter of an hour, whenever this 
is possible. (Cfr. Lehmkuhl Vol. II. n. 210, 3. who quotes St. 
Alph.; Sabetti-Barrett n. 701, 40; Tanquerey Vol. III. n. 171, f.). 
And Christian common sense confirms the same: since it is of 
faith that our Lord is truly present in the Sacred Host in the 
fulness of His Divinity and of His Humanity, both before 
we receive It, and also for some time after; and _ since 
science tells us, on the other hand, that it takes about a 
quarter of an hour for the sacred Species to be chemically 
decomposed in the stomach, it is evident that for about 
a quarter of an hour the communicant possesses in his breast all 
that is adored by the angels in heaven. This being the case, who 
does not see how irreverent it is on the part of the communi- 
cant, without special reason, to leave the church before a quarter 
of an hour is over, to mix with the world, to talk about any 
thing, to laugh, and to poke fun and so forth? Is it not there- 
fore the duty of the priest to promote among the Faithful the 
practice of a quarter of an hour’s thanksgiving after Communion? 
And, in truth, it is not difficult to obtain this. The priest has only 
to explain the why of the thanksgiving to the children when he 
teaches them catechism; and then to make them practise what he 
has taught. This is specially easy in those places where there is a 
special day and a special Mass for the general Communion of the 
children of the parish. When the children will have formed the 
habit of making a diligent thanksgiving, they will easily continue 
that practice later in life, specially if the pastors speak from time 
to time on that topic in their sermons, and themselves give the 
example. 


Santa Clara, Cal. BF. 


How to Help the Missions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the somewhat acrimonious discussion 
regarding home and foreign missions. 

While every year the annual reports show a gratifying increase 
in contributions for missions, no diocese has “ more than scratched 
the surface.” The “devotees” of both home and foreign mis- 
sions are too few in number. It seems to me that a diocesan 
tax would or could provide far more money than is now con- 
tributed, and that it could do so with less hardship to the indi- 
vidual. 

However, there may be difficulties and objections to such a 
scheme that are not appreciated by the average layman. 

Toledo. Wayne CALtow. 
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